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On the Move 


A TRIP TO MOUNT. LYELL 


By CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 


ILIUSTRATED FROM PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


T WAS while camping in Yosemite looking far eastward to the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada, we could see that majestic 


that the inspiration came for a'trip to 
the Tuolumne Big Meadows and _ cluster of peaks known as the Mount Lyell 


Mount Lyell. As we lay stretched out on 
the top of Cloud’s Rest one lazy afternoon, 


group, consisting of Lyell, McClure, Kel- 
logg, and Florence, the lowest of which 


(Copyright, 1899, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PvuBLISHING Co. All rights reserved.) 
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Mount Dana Mount Gibbs 


Kuna crest 


Entrance to Tuclumne Big Meadows—The Tioga Road in the Foreground 


tops twelve thousand feet. We were told 
of the vast forests, the mountain meadows, 
the glaciers, the caions, the frozen lakes, 
and the wonderful view from the summit 
of the highest. 

On the authority of those who have ex- 
plored much in the Sierra, the outlook 
from Mount Lyell, particularly that south- 
ward, is for truly alpine grandeur, unsur- 
passed, with the possible exception of that 
from Mount Brewer, sixty miles beyond. 
There are higher peaks, it is true. Whit- 
ney, one hundred miles to the south, with 
its fifteen thousand feet, can be mounted 
on horseback, and the effect of its great 


altitude is to a degree lost in the uniform: 


elevation of that whole plateau region. 
Shasta, four hundred miles north, is, on 
the other hand, lonely in its greatness, and 
lacks comparative heights. 

We contemplated the trip for the latter 
part of July or August, which in ordinary 
years is as early as the snow permits; but 
the unusual dryness of the past season 
(1898) made June a comfortable possibil- 
ity. Leaving our team in the Yosemite, 
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we made the remainder of the trip, or as 
we felt, the trip proper, on foot. Our 
tramp took us a distance of ninety miles 
and from an elevation of four thousand 
feet to over thirteen thousand, an ascent 
by no means gradual. 

In our quest for a pack-animal, we 
found ourselves thrown upon the tender 
mercies of the Valley stables, a popularly- 
considered licensed piracy in horse and 
mule flesh. However, our membership in 
the Sierra Club (an organization of moun- 
tain-lovers, with multiple good purposes 
of exploration, map-making, forest preser- 
vation, and the like), stood us in good 
stead and gave us a splendid pack-mule 
at much below the usual rate. 

We left the Valley over the Yosemite- 
Point Trail,—three thousand feet of 
climbing in the first four miles. The cus- 
tomary late start of a first day, consequent 
upon the solving of the intricacies of the 
“diamond hitch” and the arranging of 
the multitude of details about the camp, 
made it sundown when we reached Lake 
Tenaya, sixteen miles from Yosemite. 
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A Trip to Mount Lyell 5 


That day’s tramp was the hardest we 
had. As the afternoon wore on, it had be- 
come apparent that Tenaya would not be 
reached at the pace we had been going; 
and as we grew wearier, hungrier, and 
more footsore, there came a growing in- 
clination to camp for the night no matter 
where, and let the morrow find Tenaya. 
It was imperative though that we reach 


bulky pack had allowed him, not unmule- 
like, to impose upon us, and he must have 
experienced some surprise to find a sudden 
eall for accelerated speed, encouraged by 
a frequent switch. 

Half way, we had come upon the Tioga 
Road, a famous disused thoroughfare, 
unique in the history of mountain road- 
building and bogus mine development. 


The Tuolumne River 


the lake the first day, or we should have 
been adrift in our calculations. “ Boston,” 
as our mule was known officially, or 
“ Jack,” as we popularly called him, had 
made no complaint. In fact, he was the 
only member of the party who never 
“kicked.” An occasional nip at a shrub 
put the thought of supper out of his mind. 
Compassion to a degree for him and his 


It extends across the Sierra a distance of 
sixty miles, and was built some twenty 
or more years ago at a cost of eighty thou- 
sand dollars. The Tioga mine cost its 
original owners hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, with no return; and it, with the 
road, was soon abandoned. ‘The latter, 
splendidly built, is gradually washing 
away and filling with fallen timber, and is 
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simply a convenience for infrequent trav- 
elers like ourselves. 

We finally reached the lake quite ex- 
hausted, but with a new difficulty con- 
fronting us. The Tenaya mosquitoes, a 
large and most thrifty tribe, had sent, as 
it seemed, a Committee of a Million to 
greet us. Their enthusiasm was unmis- 
takable, and very provoking. Camphor- 
ice, usually a certain preventive of their 
attacks, was unavailing, so fierce were 
they; and we found it necessary to pro- 
tect our faces arid hands with towels and 
handkerchiefs. 
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forest for many seconds. A few moments 
earlier might have found us under it, for 
it fell directly across the trail. We tem- 
porarily forgot our aches. A good meal 
more substantially refreshed us, and dark- 
ness gave us comparative relief from our 
new acquaintances. 

Lake Tenaya, at an altitude of over 
seven thousand feet, is one of those beauti- 
ful spots, sans mosquitoes, that you wish 
to linger by. For the camera enthusiast, 
it is rich in possibilities, though photo- 
graphing in a locality thickly populated 
with mosquitoes has its drawbacks. We 


A Camp Meal 


A second incident, which left its impress 
in quite another way, occurred shortly 
after our stop for camp. We stood gazing 
back along the broken-granite-strewn road 
over which we just had such rough pas- 
sage. The air was perfectly calm, the 
evening beautiful, and nothing was heard 
but the hum of the mosquitoes and the 


‘lapping of a brook. At the side of the 


road a few yards distant stood a number 
of dead pines. Presently, we noticed one 
quietly begin to fall, without any apparent 
cause, and the next moment down it went 
with a thundering crash, and the echoes 
sent their weird vibrations through the 


had to choose between the company of a 
score of long-beaked pests beneath a focus- 
ing-cloth—which from personal experi- 
ence is rather ardor-sapping—and the 
questionable enjoyment of a swim at the 
head of the lake in water deliciously near 
the freezing-point. 

At noon we entered the Tuoluinne Big 
Meadows, eight miles beyond the lake, at 
an elevation of nearly nine thousand feet. 
The meadows extend perhaps six miles 
eastward and then bend at an elbow south 
six miles further, to the base of Lyell. 
The latter, however, was not visible from 
the right bank of the Tuolumne River, 
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Making the ‘** Diamond Hitch,” 


along which we passed, till near the head 
of the meadows, where we camped that 
night. 

Thus far our trail lay through the for- 
ests. One remarked the peaceful yet im- 
pressive quiet that everywhere prevailed. 
No song-birds were heard, and in fact 
few birds of any description were seen. 
We had gradually come into a new atmos- 
phere. The haze of the valleys had disap- 
peared, and distant peaks loomed up with 
startling clearness. It was surprising how 
the actinic quality of the light had become 
intensified. Continual care must be used 
not to “ over-expose ” in picture-taking in 
these altitudes. 

This part of the journey was particu- 
larly interesting from a geological point 
of view. We had followed. the course of 
an ancient glacier, evidence of its tre- 
mendous force being on every hand. ‘The 
Mount Lyell Glacier, which we crossed the 
next day, is the remnant of a mighty ice- 
river which formerly filled the Tuolumne 
Meadows to a depth of one thousand feet. 
It had a probable length of forty miles 
and in places a width of two miles. Over- 
flowing its banks, a portion pushed its 
nose down the Tenava Canon to join the 
Yosemite Glacier. The main body went 
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and Fighting Tenaya Mosquitoes 


on through the Grand Canon of the Tuol- 
umne and Hetch Hetchy. 
We frequently passed over spots which, - 
free from débris, showed the solid granite 
floor, leveled, polished, and with the long 
parallel scratches of glacial action. On 
many of these rubbed places rested huge 
granite blocks, sharp-cornered and as big 
as houses at times. These had fallen from 
some cliff upon the glacier, and had been 
carried miles perhaps before the dissolu- 
tion of the glacier left it upon its present 
resting-place. Along the mountains on 
either side, to a height of many hundred 
feet, were visible scoriations and deposits | 
of débris. Strangest of all, were the gran- - ss 
ite knobs that the glacier had found | 
standing in its path, some of them eight 
hundred feet high. ‘Too substantial to be 
pushed aside, these had been encompassed, | 
swept over, and left shorn, scored, and @ 
rounded. Often on their tops, in seem- 
ingly precarious balanee, can be seen 
bowlders of hundreds of tons weight, left 
by the melting glacier. From time to 
time, we observed the terminal moraines, 
or masses of débris, pushed forward by 
this ice monster,.indices of its recessions 
and advances. 
We were much surprised upon coming 
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Lake Tenaya, Upper End, Showing the Effects of Glacial Action 


into the meadows to find them pasturing 
thousands of sheep. We preferred them to 
the mosquitoes. The district all lies with- 
in the great National Park, and during 
the summer is usually vigorously patrolled 
by the United States soldiery. The sheep- 
man has a wholesome dread of these 
guardians of the public domain, and with 
much cause; for when apprehended, he is 
taken to headquarters, at Wawona, seventy 
miles away, his sheep are driven in the 
opposite direction, dogged and scattered, 
and by the time the poor herder returns to 
the place whence he was taken he has a 
whole season’s job before him collecting 
his flock. The absence of the soldiers, on 
account of the war, encouraged the more 
adventurous sheepmen to rush their droves 
in from the plains, by taking them up the 
San Joaquin Cafon and over the rugged 
divide into the meadows. The journey is 
one of hardship to the poor sheep, as they 
are for five or six days without any feed. 
As a consequence, the moment they reach 
the rich green meadows it takes the com- 
bined attention of the shepherds and their 
dogs to check them from scattering pell- 
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mel]. Owing to the presence of the sheep, 
we found pasturage spare,—for ordinarily 
the meadows are carpeted knee-deep with 
flowers and grass. 

Irom the meadows to the summit is a 
distance of six miles and a rise of four 
thousand feet. The trail most advanta- 
geously followed lies to the right and 
directly away from the river as the latter 
breaks out from the cascades. Following 
up to the timber-line, it crosses a plateau 
from which Lyell and McClure are plain to 
view. Lyell is readily known as being 
farther to the left, and still more remark- 
able by the tongue of snow extending up 
from the glacier. McClure is to the right, 
and on account of its nearness seems high- 
er, though it is really some three hundred 
feet lower. It is told that one mountaineer 
climbed McClure thinking it to be Lyell, 
and found out his error only after his re- 
turn to Yosemite. 

As one ascends toward the plateau, the 
way grows ruggeder, and the view of dis- 
tant high mountains opens and expands. 
Vegetation shows the effort of its struggle 
with the elements, and the pines dwindle 
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A Trip to Mount Lyell 9 


to a measly, yellow variety, scarred and 
stunted. 

Issuing upon the plateau is as an en- 
trance to an amphitheater of bleakness 
and desolation. Making our way across 
this wind-swept stretch, we circled a smali 
steep mound, struck the snow, and soon 
found ourselves on the line of moraines. 
The advantage of following these rocky 
pathways was soon learned after a few 
struggles through the snow between the 
broken sections of moraines. A little way 
on, we looked into the frozen basin form- 


tempers in more or less vain efforts to wal- 
low on to the next ledge. As a rule, the 
summit should be reached before noon, if 
possible, ere the sun has time to soften 
the snow to such an extent as to make 
travel extraordinarily difficult. 

At one o’clock, we were at the edge of 
the glacier, a mile from, and a thousand 
feet below, the summit. One of the party 
had found much difficulty in getting thus 
far. Once, in crossing a short space be- 
tween the broken rocks, he had floundered 
so hopelessly in the snow and had so ir- 


Cathedral Peak and Meadows 


ing the outlet of the Lyell Glacier and the 
source of the Tuolumne River. 

The leisure pace at which we went, and 
the frequent stops to view the constantly 
growing grandeur of the scene, left us still 
on the moraines at noon-time. 

There had evidently been a snowstorm 
the night previous, and we found travel- 
ing extremely difficult. Wherever it be- 
came necessary to leave the rocks, we kept 
breaking through the thin crust of top 
snow, bruising our shins and marring our 
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retrievably lost his temper, that we could 
not but laugh at his discomfort. But a 
moment later, seeing that he was in fact 
exhausted, our mirth subsided, and we 
rushed to pull him on to the rocks. The 
color of his face had changed from pale to 
purple, and his heart was beating furious- 
ly. So, as we started across the glacier, he 
cast a few longing glances after us and de- 
cided to await our return. 

The snow had now become so soft that 
we soon found our hardest climb before us. 
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We slumped along, going waist-deep at 
nearly every step, and hoping with each 
step to find firmer footing. Crawling on 
all-fours helped matters but little. Thus 
we struggled on for half an hour, making 
scarcely three hundred yards. The high 
altitude made respiration difficult and the 
exertion more intense. Coming over us 
we felt a vague feeling that we too should 
have to give up, return to camp, and try 
the ascent at some other time. [Fortu- 
nately we came at last upon more solid 
snow. 

We had been told of a crevasse that 
opened during the later summer monthlis 
completely across the face of the glacier 
and just below the line of rocks forming 
the crown of the mountain. When open, 
this fissure is one hundred feet deep and 
eight feet wide. We could see its line of 
indentation, and had cast frequent if not 
anxious glances toward it. When we came 
to the edge of the crevasse we found it un- 
opened; yet, not knowing how solid the 
snow might be packed, we naturally hesi- 
tated a moment before venturing to cross. 
We were not to be stalled by any such 
flimsy barrier with the summit only three 
hundred feet above us, and in a moment 
more we were on the rocks. But it was a 
case of anticipated and unrealized happi- 
ness. When on the moraines we had longed 
to lose them and be on the glacier. Once on 
the glacier the wish was, “ O, for the rocks 
again:” But now we had not gone ten 
feet, before we wished once more for the 
snow. 

This final climb offered a fitting cul- 
mination to our struggle. The ascent is 
very steep and to a degree hazardous. We 
edged along a narrow ledge for a few feet, 
then lifted ourselves to a rock above, or 
worked up in the angles between the 
bowlders. The whole mountain seems a 
disintegrated mass thrown together re- 
gardlessly; and as you feel the smaller 
rocks crunching beneath your feet, you 
do not know but that perhaps the next 
moment you will loosen a stone that may 
pull half the mountain upon you. For a 
companion below, there is the more serious 
possibility of a dislodged rock pounding 
down upon him. However, he minimizes 
the danger by following close at your heels 
and steadying any threatening bowlder, 
or warding it off, in case of its fall. 
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At last we reached the summit and 
stood thirteen thousand two hundred feet 
above the sea. A view so vast and grand 
rolled out before us that we were awe- 
bound. Of top there was scarcely any, as 
far as level space offered. From the mon- 
ument, with standing-room for one only, 
we gazed about, and felt dizzy at the view. 

We had ascended Lyell from the north. 
Its southern side drops away in an almost 
sheer precipice to the frozen basin of the 
Merced River, twenty-five hundred feet 
below us. Enveloping this basin, are 
Mount Florence and its approaching spurs 
on the west, and Mount Kellogg on the 
east, each within a mile of us. McClure, 
close by, seemed insignificant, while away 
to the west could be seen the walls of the 
Yosemite. Under the eastern wing of Kel- 
logg, rises the north fork of the San Joa- 
quin. With the Tuolumne immediately 
back of us, we could behold three great 
river-sources, almost at our feet. Fed 
from these same snow-fields, and with 
almost thedignity of a river,is Rush Creek, 
flowing easterly and dropping into the 
Mono Basin, which stretches far to the 
east like a great plain. The eyes rest but a 
moment on the plain, for the mountains 
hold one fascinated. Over the head of 
Kellogg extended an unbroken vista of 
snow-covered desolation, made ruggedly 
grand by Banner, Ritter (a magnificent 
mountain, very difficult of ascent), and 
the jagged Minarets, and in the distance 
could faintly be discerned Red Slate Peak 
and Mount Goddard. Storm-clouds 
swirled about them, veiling their faces 
momentarily, and lent a new weirdness to 
the scene. 

Stretching far to the north along the 
axis of the Sierra Nevada, were visible the 
great peaks, Dana, Conness, Donderberg, 
and Warren, and beyond them, shading 
into the horizon, the Matterhorn and 
Castle Peak, ranging in height from eleven 
thousand to thirteen thousand feet. 

The dav had been threatening. Black 
masses of clouds swept over us from time 
to time, and while ideal photographic 
weather, the possibility of “too much cloud- 
effect ”’ when it came to being caught in a 
snowstorm was not reassuring. In the 
storage or record-box deposited by the 
Sierra Club, we left our names and a 
record of the condition of the weather: 
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Copyright, 1898, by Chas. Ek. Townsend 
‘The Rim of the World ’’--Mount Lyell Glacier 


(13,000 feet elevation) 
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“Cloudy; cold; wind strong, southerly ; 
time of ascent, six hours.” 

A minimum thermometer, left by Mr. 
J. N. LeConte the year previous, showed 
the lowest temperature reached during the 
winter to have been thirteen degrees 
(Fahr.). below zero: This does not seem 
a remarkable degree of cold for that alti- 
tude, and compared with points on the 
Nevada State line, many thousand feet 
lower, but where the atmosphere is in- 
tensely dry, the temperature is indeed 
mild. It is supposed to be due to the tem- 
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and each time we found some new beauty 
in the memory. We confessed to one 
another later that our minds were not en- 
tirely taken up with the scenery while on 
the mountain, but that we still thought 
of our last three hundred feet of climbing, 
and wondered how much more diilicull the 
descent was, and if possibly the wind had 
loosened any of the rocks. 

We gave a great sigh of relief, as we 
once more reached the snow. Striking it 
high up on the tongue, we prepared for a 
glorious glissade. Down we sat and away 


Storm Over Mount Lyell—Mount McClure to the Right 


pering effect of the moisture-laden winds 
from the Pacific. 

The biting wind, the threatening weath- 
er, and the lateness of the afternoon, made 
it imperative for us to start back for camp. 
But it had been well worth while to come 
thus far to spend an hour. So magnifi- 
cent was the view that we did not feel we 
could come to a full realization of it; and 
in fact for days after we left the mountain 
there returned visions of that prospect, 


we went, and in half a minute we had 
traveled the distance that it had taken 
half an hour to pass over on our upward 
climb. In ten minutes we had rejoined 
our companion, who had remained on the 
rocks enduring the blistering reflecticn of 
the snow. He said that he had heard our 
voices plainly, though he was a mile from 
the summit. 

Tired, but with hearts full of satisfac- 
tion. we reached camp. As a resuit of the 
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On the Summit of Mount Lyell (13,200 feet) 


day on the snow, two of us had our faces 
and hands badly swollen and blistered, and 
for several days the heat of the after- 
noon sun caused us great suffering. The 
night was extremely cold. The storm 
that had threatened all day doubtless 
swept over the mountains, and the chill 
blasts wafted down upon us from the snow 
left our blankets white and stiff with 
rime. 

We were content to spend the next fore- 
noon in loafing about camp and bartering 
with the sheep-herders for some fresh mut- 


ton. The only drawback to the negotia- 
tions was that, in order to get the meat, 
it was necessary to wade the river waist- 
deep in water that left the snow not three 
miles away. 

That night we camped at the lower end 
of the meadows by Cathedral Creek, and 
the following day passed up through Ca- 
thedral Pass, Long Meadows, and Sunrise 
Ridge, into Little Yosemite. The day 
after brought us again to the Yosemite 
Valley, by way of the Nevada and Illillou- 
ette Falls and Glacier Point. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE LIVE-OAK 


By FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD 


ILLUSTRATED BY MISS BRADSHAW 


ILE cabin stood on a na- 

ked crag overlooking one 
of the wildest gulches in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. Be- 
hind it was a sheltered basin, 
fringed with trees and filled 
with rich black soil by the 
wash of ages; but a single rod 
from the front porch was a 
gorge a thousand feet deep, 
and only a great live-oak, with 
one side blasted by some forgotten forest 
fire that had swept up the gulch, flung a 
grateful shadow over the little home and 
reared a sturdy barrier between it and the 
hidden depths below. 

In rural regions people are not slow to 
express their sentiments, and it was agreed 
by all the ranchmen and women for miles 
around that only a romantic young couple 
like Richard Davenport and his wife 
wouid have ventured to rear their home on 
the edge of a bleak, windswept cliff, iso- 
lated from all neighbors. 

The young people themselves could af- 
ford to laugh at such comments. Already 
their rough mountain clearing, under the 
magical influence of California sunshine 
and the more magical touch of manful in- 
dustry, was being transformed into an 
earthly paradise. It was little more ihan 
a year since they had taken up the land, 
but in the warm hollow fruit-trees twice 
the height of a man were blossoming for 
a second time, and a berry-patch, gener- 
ously watered by the ‘low from a spring 
high up the canon, was fruiting in reckless 
profusion for the early spring market. A 
pair of sleek Jersey cows grazed in an al- 
falfa-patch, and fields of waving barley 
were yellowing on the hillslope above. 
Over the cabin roof a climbing rose had 
already flung a slender, arrowy arm, 
strung with lancelike leaves of glossy 
green and tipped with a single creamy 
white flower, which lifted its pure radi- 
ance above the blackening shingles like 
Bethlehem’s star. 
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The sweet peas on the trellis spread 
their tinted wings and swayed lightly on 
their slender stems, to whisper tender con- 
fidences to each other, groups of velvety 
pansies nodded knowingly, beds of mi- 
gnonette breathed their fragrance like in- 
cense on the air, begonias, pale pink and 
rosy crimson, hearkened, trembling, to the 
story, and an indiscriminate company olf 
marigolds, calliopsis, and buttercups,— 
jolly, vulgar little crowd,—made merry 
over it, while the tall white lily lifted her 
face to the window in yearning sympathy. 
Inside the room a fair woman, with a 
smile and a sigh, set the last loving stitch 
in something she had been fashioning, 
carefully folded and laid it on a heap of 
tiny garments, then dropped upon her 
knees and buried her face in the soft pile. 

And above the roof the white rose hung 
like Bethlehem’s star. 


Up in the oak tree, all unknown to the 
occupants of the redwood cabin, there had 
been for many days a great bustle and flut- 
ter, as, straw by straw, hair by hair, and 
twig by twig, another home had been 
building, and a wee brown bird had added 
the last dainty touch by plucking from her 
own breast the soft down that lined it. 
The location of this nest had caused a 
great scandal and commotion in the bird- 
world, for instead of placing it in some 
sheltered nook, after the fashion of pru- 
dent, conservative birds, this giddy young 
pair had insisted upon building in the 
crotch of a naked limb extending ° 
over the gulch. Advice and admonition 
had all been wasted. 

“ Give me the ridgepole of a roof or the 
topmost bough of a tree for a song! ” said 
the hermit thrush. “ But when it comes 
to building a home, vou want the deepest, 
most secret place in all the chaparral,— 
a place surrounded by leaves, and with 
all its avenues guarded, into which no 
curious eyes can pry, and where no eneimnv 
can spy vou out.” 
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‘Scattering them on the ground’’ 


* But the view! the enchanting view! ” 
insisted the brown bird. “ We are fond of 
scenery, my spouse and I, and here you 
can see away down the gulch and over the 
valley; and in the distance there is a 
sparkle and shimmer, and we know it is 
the sea, the boundless sea.” 


~“ Nice picking you ‘ll have up in that 
half-dead old oak!” sputtered a greedy 
linnet. “ You should see the spot we have 
chosen, my mate and I, where cherry-blos- 
soms encircle it like a bower, and some of 
the petals have already fallen, and little 
green bunches are on the end of the flower- 
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stems that by and by will swell out crim- 
son and juicy. We can reach some of 
them without leaving the nest. Ah, what 
a feast! what a feast!” 

“ But the flowers around the oak bloom 
all the year round,” said the brown bird. 


Monthly 


been critically inspecting the architecture 
of the nest. 

“My mate and I are sufficient for each 
other, and there is some company that one 
can do well without,” returned the brown 
bird, looking at him so pointedly that he 


‘Two fierce eyes followed her every movement”’ 


“ Besides,” she added wisely, “ they have 
planted a lettuce-bed close to the house, 
and in the loam are beautiful little grubs 
that will some day be luscious worms.” 
“The location is certainly entirely 
wanting in all the advantages of social in- 
tercourse,” remarked a bluejay who had 


for once dropped his pert eyes and pre- 
served a becoming silence. 

“The location may be very well for you 
two grown-up birds, who can use your 
wings and know how to take care of your- 
selves,” observed a meek little wren. 
“ But, my dear, have you considered-— 
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ahem !—that some day there may be an 
increase in the family, and little fledglings 
grow venturesome, and if the parents hap- 
pen to be away for a moment,—I don’t 
doubt you ’ll be a faithful little mother, 
my dear, but business is business, and 
worms do not always come to one’s pick- 
ing,—have you thought, if one should 
happen to lose his balance, of the crucl 
fall to the bare rocks below? It makes my 
feathers fairly stand on end to think of 
itt” 

“My little fledglings, should I be 
blessed with any, must first of all learn the 
two great lessons of life——obedience to 
parents and trust in an overruling Provi- 
dence,” said the brown bird piously, for- 
getting all her saucy airs. 

At this all of the other birds flew away 
with a great twitter and chatter; for it is 
not good manners in the bird-world to 
give utterance to the inmost sentiments 
of the bird-heart. 

The nest had been built, and in due 
season there were four speckled eggs in it. 
For two long weeks the brown bird nad 
been brooding over these, relieved only for 
short intervals by her mate, and at length 
there had been a thrill in the tiny spheres, 
and one of the delicate shells had burst 
asunder, revealing an ugly, skinny little 
head, all beak and bulging eyes. 

“A magnificent creature, Mrs. Brown 
Bird! ‘Truly as superb a young creature 
as ever broke shell in this troublous world: 
And I’m sure, ahem! that you cannot 
have failed to mark the striking resem- 
blance between him and me. Indeed, a 
son after my own heart! I must be off to 
tell the news to the Linnets and Jack 
Wren. You know Mrs. Jenny has expecta- 
tions. If, on my way back, I come across 
a fat dragon-fly or beetle, you shall have 
a legs and wings for your supper, my 
ove.” 

It had been fully an hour since the 
brown bird’s mate departed, and above the 
nest a fierce hawk was soaring, ever in nar- 
rower circles, with his eyes fixed on the 
wee structure clinging to the bare boughs, 
where the mother-bird, terror stricken but 
faithful to her trust, crouched low in the 
nest. 


The young woman came out of the 
cabin and stood upon the little porch, cast- 
VOL. XxXxIV— 2 


ing one look toward the west where the sun 
was slowly sinking to the sea;then she 
took. a field-glass from the nail on which 
it hung and looked long and wistfully in 
the direction of the valley and along tue 
road which wound like a silver thread be- 
tween green fields and blossoming or- 
chards. This done, she returned the glass 
to its place, and trilling a gay melody, 
loitered to tie a wandering vine and idly 
to pluck withered sweet-pea blossoms, scat- 
tering them on the ground. 

In the brush beside the live-oak two 
fierce eyes foliowed her every movement, 
and in the air above the great bird soared, 
secure of his prey. 


Richard Davenport, having delivered 
his berries at the commission-store in town 
and completed his round of errands, had 
turned homeward at an earlier hour than 
usual that afternoon. Vague apprehen- 
sions troubled him, telling him that it was 
not prudent to leave his young wife alone 
on the solitary ranch, so far from any 
neighbors. Should sudden illness over- 
take her, or some accident ocervr she would 
be helpless until his retuen. Yet he 
smiled away these misgivings with a 
healthy mind’s sound logic. Mary was 
careful; Mary was in excellent health. In 
her round of household duties she found 
little time to note his absence,—so she had 
often assured him,—and as the busy day 
drew to a close it was a joy to look forward 
to his coming. ‘To-day he had a little sur- 
prise for her. Since she had been unable 
to accompany him he had fallen into a 
habit of celebrating these lonely trips by 
bringing her some small assurance of his 
love and remembrance. He frequently 
looked behind him to see if that particular 
brown parcel was safe. 

As.he left the town behind him, and the 
road erept between tall evergreen hedges, 
varied by an occasional stretch of avenue 
where pepper-trees drooped their graceful 
foliage, and the perfume of citrus-blos- 
soms was heavy on the air, he whistled 
cheerily, and his smart young team broke 
into a brisk trot. Hedges gave way to 
wire fences, beyond which were open fields 
dotted with occasional orchards, where 
cozy cottages and farm buildings an- 
nounced the farmer’s prosperity, and 
neighbors greeted him with hearty saluta- 
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tions. Occasionally he passed some one 
riding more slowly. 

As he approached the foot of the gulch 
he checked his horses’ speed; for now 
they were about to begin the long, hard 
grade, where a wise reserve would insure 
the better progress. Here he came unex- 
pectedly upon a body of armed men on 
horseback,—a _ silent, stern procession. 
One of them had dismounted and was ex- 
amining the moist ground. | 

“ What ’s up, Sam?” asked Davenport, 
for in the determined face of one he rec- 
ognized the sheriff of the adjoining county- 

“A half-breed, José Gomez, butchered 
a family last night. We’ve tracked him 
to this gulch. He’s making for the ridge 
trail, and if he reaches it he ’ll have a fair 
chance of getting away. Do you know this 
road, Davenport? We’re in for a bloody 
tussle, for he’s a devil of a fellow, and 
armed! 

“Know the road?” At the sheriff’s 
first words Davenport had sprung from 
his wagon, staggering like a blind man as 
he touched the ground. Know the road! 
The road that led straight to the lonely 
cabin on the heights, where a loving wife 
awaited his coming, directly in the path 
of this human hycna! 

“Yes, Sam; I know the way.” 

All the while he was trying to steady 
his nerves, to think clearly, to reason out 
the best method of overtaking and entrap- 
ping the fiend, before Mary should so 
much as suspect his presence. God! if it 
should be too late! 

“There ’s an old trail—overgrown. 
think I can find it. Give me a gun and 
two of your best men. Take my wagon 
and come up the road with the rest.” 

The sheriff looked doubtful over this 
proposition to intrust the leadership of 
such an enterprise to a man over whose 
face the pallor of fright was plainly 
spread—this trembling, stammering, 
shrinking figure. Something in Daven- 
port’s eyes compelled him. T'wo men were 
told off, a weapon hastily handed over, and 
the three plunged into the dense chapar- 
ral, Davenport leading the way. ‘They 
forded the little brook a dozen times, 
threaded a maze of bushes and vines, 
trampled a tiny meadow starred with wild 
flowers, and at last reached a point where 
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a rocky stairway began to scale a precip- 
itous ledge. 

Here the sheriff’s deputies hesitated. 
Only a practiced eye could follow the line 
of the long abandoned trail. Davenport, 
cool and collected now, pressed on, far in 
advance. One of the men turned back. 
The other, looking at the broken trail, the 
steep ascent, and then at the resolute man 
climbing upward, followed. 

Storm and flood had in places well-nigh 
effaced the ancient pathway. To the dep- 
uty, laboring for breath, searching the 
ledge for a secure rest for his foot, pain- 
fully helping himself around sharp turns, 
it seemed as if the feet of his leader were 
winged, so rapidly did he scale the face of 
the precipice. Davenport leaped desper- 
ately from point to point or helped him- 
self along the slippery wall where the trail 
had been washed away, and above the din 
of his panting lungs and throbbing heart 
sounded ever the ominous refrain: “ If it 
should be too late! Too late!” 

Before him rose a blank wall thirty feet 
in height. All vestiges of the trail had 
disappeared. The gnarled boughs of the 
oak-tree that sheltered his home overhung 
it, and looking upward he could see a dark ~ 
object wheeling in the blue. The sound 
of a sweet voice trilling a familiar song 
brought new courage to his faltering 
heart, new energy to his exhausted body. 
There, before him, as high as his breast, 
was a splinter of rock, beyond that a crev- 
ice, a root and a small clump of brush 
higher up,—flimsy holds upon which to 
stake a man’s life, but he did not hesitate. 


The hawk ceased her circling and sud- 
denly darted downward. The blooa- 
stained creature lurking in the shadow at 
the live-oak’s base, saw in the cabin a 
chance for food and shelter, and a fortress 
in which he might intrench himself 
against his pursuers until opportunity 
should afford him escape to the ridge trail. 
Already he could hear the clatter of a 
wagon, noisily climbing the grade, a noise 
which drowned the sound of a dropping 
rock and a snapping twig near at hand. 
With a stealthy, catlike movement he laid 


down the rifle he bore and unsheathed a 


long, shining blade with a rusty stain, tak- 
ing a single step forward. 
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That instant a shot rung out in the 
stillness. The bird of prey, with an angry 
scream, soared away through the heavens, 
and another awful cry was swallowed up 
in the depths of the gulch, as a shapeless 
thing tumbled backward over the cliff to 
find a lodging in the chapartal below. 

Mary Davenport’s start of terror gave 
away to a sob of relief, as she hastened to 
meet her husband. 

“Richard! You frightened me so! 
And your clothes are torn, and your hands 
cutwand bleeding. Oh, what does it 
mean? ” 

“Only a panther, dear. 


A hunting- 


party had been tracking him, and I took 
a hand in the game. They are coming up 
the road with my wagon. I’m sorry to 
have startled you, dear wife. Lie down 
and rest, while I go to meet them.” 

Placing his arm around her, he led her 
into the house. Up in the oak the brown 
bird settled happily in her nest, while her 
belated mate made haste to cover his 
shortcomings with a tale of the blood that 
stained the face of the cliff, slyly wiping 
his beak the while. In the garden the 
flowers whispered together and shivered, 
and above the roof the white rose gleamed 
like the Star of Bethlehem. 


THE CITY FROM THE HILLS 


HE jays laugh loud, the flicker calls, 


And hush, the silken sweeping breeze 


Amid the oak boughs swells and falls; 


‘he plain spreads out beneath the trees. 


Upon the bay the silver glare 


Of sun falls o’er the waters wide, 


And ships are sailing here and there 


Across the glowing reach of tide. 


How peaceful seems the world I see !— 


The city’s long dark line of blue,— 
But O, but O the misery 
That lurks beneath that placid view! 


—Charles A. Keeler. 
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SCHNADERHUEPFELN 


THE IMPROMPTU 


SONGS OF TYROL 


By CHARLES A. GUNNISON 


HE people of all mountainous coun- 
tries seem to be singers by nature, 
but none surpass the inhabitants of 

the Austrian Alps for sweetness and 
strength of voice. All day long, and far 
into the night, the traveler in the Inn or 
Etch valleys, or, rather, those valleys trib- 
utary to them, hears from the grass-cov- 
ered hills and rocky peaks the song of some 
sennerin, or hunter; often two voices from 
different points will join in concert or sing 
to lively airs those witty quatrains com- 
posed at the moment, brimming over with 
fun or full of sentiment. 

The frequented valleys, such as the Inn 
or Etch, or even the Ziller, have of late 
years become so much the home of the 
tourist that to a great extent the pretty 
customs of a past generation have been 
abandoned, or are only pursued to attract 
attention and gain; but anywhere away 
from the beaten track the sweet music of 
hackbrettle and zither, the jodel and im- 
promptu song, greet one in pure, unpaid- 
for melody. It is of the schnaderhuepfeln, 
or those improvisations, epigrams with 
neat turnings and double meanings, which 
one hears within doors at feast and dance, 
that I write. ‘The national, hunting, ro- 
mantic, and love songs of the Austrian 
Alps are familiar to all, having been trans- 
lated and sung as long ago as the days of 
our grandmothers; but of those little 
children of the moment, the schnaderhuep- 
feln, there have been no records in Eng- 
lish and few in German. 

With my friend Josef, a native of St. 
Jodoc, but now a carter of ice in Inns- 
bruck, I started in the early morning, 
afoot, on the road to Zirl, past the Mar- 
tinswand, and then, rising by a circuitous 
path, wended my way by shrines and 
tempting taverns over the mountains to 
Seefeld and on to Scharnitz, a village or 
“little spot,” (flecken, as the Austrians 
quaintly term a small settlement,) near 
the Bavarian border. It was the sixth day 
of January, the Feast of the Three Kings, 
and there was to be a dance at the tavern 
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and a feast of knddeln and wiirste after it. 
Josef’s sweetheart lived here, and to see 
her [ had come this day’s tramp through 
the soft snow. 

The sun had long since gone down, and 
the dance had already begun, when we en- 
tered the guest-room. <A hackbrettle (an 
instrument somewhat like a xylophone), 
a zither, and a fiddle, constituted the or- 
chestra. A moment the music stopped, 
then a rollicking melody was played, to 
which a young fellow, with his girl stand- 
ing beside him, sang :— 

“That kisses make hair grow, 
Is false, I declare, 
Else sure had my sweetheart 
A face full of hair.” 


He dodged his head just in time to 
escape a slap offered by his fair companion, 
who would not be induced to dance with 
him again, much to the veneral merri- 
ment. Five minutes of dancing followed, 
then a pause as before, and Josef took his 
stand at the “ musician’s table,” and turn- 
ing toward the last singer, who stood 
alone, he sang, while a merry twinkle 
showed in his eye :— 

* Don’t be so sad, boy, 
If she did treat you rough, 


The world is like a hen-roost,— 
Has pullets quite enough.” 


In a moment the first singer answered: 


“My girl has ta’en her love away; 
I’m easier now, I guess; 
Won’t have to go so oft to church, 
Nor half so oft confess.” 


This turned the laugh on the girl, who 
sat pouting on a bench. She did not long 
want a champion though; a young fellow 
from the Mittenwald went up to her and 
took her out to dance. She tossed her 
head m utmost disdain as she passed her 
old beau, who by this time had found 
another girl, with.a better temper, let us 
hope, than the first. 

It is seldom that the girl ever sings at 
these dances more than to join in some re- 
frain to her partner’s song; but the fair 
maiden, with her new champion beside 
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her, could not resist a fling at her old 
beau; so, facing his new partner, she 
sang :— 
“My sweetheart is white 
As the new-fallen snow; 
But thine is as brown 
As burnt coffee, I know.” 


In a moment, before the music of the 
dance had begun, her rival had an answer 
ready :-— 

“ That my love is ugly, 
That say not I. 

He is not a milksop 
Though,—that I deny.” 


Angry glances were exchanged, but the 
dance-musie began, and down the floor, 
lost for a time in the whirl, the two indig- 
nant couples went racking their brains to 
find a good, sharp sting to hurl at their 
opponents. Either better feelings obtained 
the mastery, or there were no former slips 
of either party known from whieh an epi- 
gram could be formed; for when the 
dance ended, the first girl, wearing her 
partner’s hat, jauntily placed upon her 
head, sang with a falsetto trill or jodel — 

“My beau is a rider, 
A soldier so fine; 


The horse is the Kaiser’s, 
But the rider is mine.” 


Then, not wishing her partner to be left 
unappreciated, the second girl sang :— 
“My beau is a miller, 
With dust on his clothes; 


He has bags full of silver, 
As every one knows.” 


The room by this time was quite hot, 
and copious draughts of beer from liter- 
jugs moistened the throats of the singeis 
and made their thoughts and legs work 
faster. At every rest of the music some 
one sang a witty schnaderhuepfeln, not al- 
ways personal or epigrammatic, but often 
in praiseof the Emperoror some loved hero 
of Tyrol. There was great piquancy about 
them, and though the rhymes often halted 
and the meter was cramped or stretched to 
fit the music, the jollity of the whole scene 
drew all into symphony. 

Many of the songs I could not hear, but 
I found amusement in listening to Josef 
and his girl, a blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
beauty, who sat beside me as they ex- 
changed poignant extemporaneous rhymes 
in quick succession, never allowing more 


time to elapse than is necessary to take a 
swallow from the great jug which stood be- 
tween them, and in which my partner and 
1 were sharers. 
“Fair and rich I am not— 
Only fair and gay. 
Boy, if that don’t suit thee, 
Thou may’st stay away,” 


hummed in an undertone the pretty 
Gretchen, and Josef, as he put down the 
jug with a thud upon the table, answered : 
“1 know a maiden fair, 
But poor, I am told; 


What care I for money! 
I don’t kiss her gold.” 


And Josef made Gretchen and the rest of 


us sure that her red lips were more to 
him than metal, by putting a rousing 
smack directly upon them. Gretchen was 
a little disconcerted, but not yet to be beat- 
en in the game of rhyming :— 
“My heart, like a clock, 
Ruus down now and then; 


But a kiss from my sweetheart 
Sets it going again,” 


she sang as she looked over at me and 
then to Josef with a sly smile. 
“Thou flaxen-haired darling, 
I love only thee, 


And for thy tlaxen hair 
A spinning-wheel I ’d be,” 


said Josef, taking the end of her zoph, or 
braid, in his hand and pretending to twist 
it like flax. Gretchen jumped aside, giv- 
ing him a sounding box on his ear, and 
leaning partly over the table, whispered, 
but intentionally loud enough for Josef to 
hear :— 


“ Handsome he is not,— 
That I well see,— 

But of gold he has plenty, 
Mine must he be.” 


He was too sure of her love for him to 
care for any such little cut, which he was 
wise enough to know would never have 
been spoken had it been true; so, with a 
comically beseeching face he turned to 
Gretchen and putting out his hands sang. 

“The Turk and the Russian 
Are nothing to me, 


So long as with Gretchen 
No battles there be.” 


Then seizing her around the waist he 
waltzed up the room and as the music 
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stopped, sang, with a jodel added to each 
second line,— 
“Am a jolly young boy,— 
Give the Devil no rest,— 


And the angels in heaven 
Laugh at me, I guess.” 


He was followed by a young senner, a 
handsome fellow, who doubtless told the 
truth when he sang,— 

“To be a jolly boy, I have too little gold; 

To be a shepherd lad, I have too small a fold; 

To be a hermit, that would never, never do; 

gee: too many sweethearts who love me 


Then followed songs from all in turn. 
I even gave mine, which was, however, 
not impromptu, having been learned while 
spending a night with Johann Eller at 
Schmirn. 


“Und walifahrt’n bin i gang’n 
Alle Tag zeitli’ frueh, 

Ka’ Kirch’n han i g’fund’n 
Aber Wirthshauser gnue’.”’ 


There is a class of these impromptu 
songs which always provokes great merri- 
ment. These songs usually begin by tell- 
ing some command given by father or 
mother, and the singer tells how he misun- 
derstood, as :— 


father has said, 

I should saw up the wood, 
But I understood him, 

To dance all I could.” 


mother just said, 

‘To confession now go,’ 
But I understood her 

To talk to my beau.” 


There are a great many of the sharpest 
witticisms thrown at the priesthood, even 
in the most devout Catholic districts; but 
I never heard any that would bear trans- 
lating, the finest point being lost in the 
change. 

The translation of these songs into Ger- 
man, with all their quaint, double mean- 
ings, is quite as difficult as to turn them 
into English. Most of them become broad 
and coarse when spoken in any language 
but their own, and then must be heard in 
the rough dialect of the valleys where they 
are born. 


“ Have a small ragged jacket, 
Have no shoes at all, 
But seven and thirty sweethearts 
Come at my call,” 


Monthly 


is the song I once heard given in a tavern 
in Innsbruck by a shabby youth who, de- 
spite the condition of his clothing, carried 
a shining, silver-mounted rifle, worth 
enough to have clothed several dandies in 
the height of fashion. An old man sit- 
ting at a table with a measure of wine be- 
fore him passed it over to the young hunt- 
er, singing in a broken voice :— 


“The girl I love most 
Is down in the cellar, 
Wears an oaken kirtle, 
And hoopskirts of iron.” 


He continued, while the young man took 
long drinks of the wine :— 


“If there were a hundred sweethearts, 
And all of them were mine, 
I’d give them for a sausage 
And a glass of wine.” 


Now the dance-room at Scharnitz 
seemed turned into a bedlam, for two 
famous singers,—and I must add, fighters, 
for poets in Tyrol need muscles to back 
their sentiments,—one of them my friend 
Josef, had engaged in an exchange of 
pointed verse-making, which seemed about 
to end in a rough-and-tumble fight. A 
truce, however, was made by both their 
partners separating them, and in a mo- 
ment good-nature ruled again. Presently 
I heard Josef sing :— 


“ Hell auf muoschi sag’n 
Af die Schuach mruoschi schlag’n 
Wenn de das et kannst thoan, 
Darfst et ausgeh’n alloan.” 


And I knew he was about to dance and 
execute those remarkable antics called 
schuplatteln. He sang another stanza :— 


“My father always said, 
‘To drink and sing be lusty,’ 
Else will the gulden 
In purse grow rusty.” 


Kicking up one foot and then the other, 
he struck the sole of his shoe with his flat 
hand, then striking his thighs or both 
hands together, keeping time to the music, 
while Gretchen half-waltzed beside him. 
Other couples joined in the dance, and 
presently there was a constant beating of 
time, making a fine effect, while now and 
then some one stopped to deliver a schna- 
derhuepfeln. 
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“Marry I will not, I will not, 
Oft have I said; 

For I hate children crying 
Around my bed.” 


“The angels in Heaven 
Cannot fairer be 

Than Moidl when passing 
The wine-jug to me,’ — 


were among those which I could translate, 
some of them being only rhymes with no 
meaning, and others of such a dubious 
morality, though witty indeed, that an 
English public would not care for them. 


*“ Now I have two loves— 
An old and a new; 
Now I need two hearts— 
A false and a true,” — 


sang one, and quickly followed another, 
singing,— 
“ That thou ’st a heart for every love 
For certain cannot be; 


A bushel could n’t hold ’em all, 
Much less a man like thee.” 


‘““Who can dance, must always dance; 
Who gold has, must pay; 
Who a girl has, is welcome; 

Who naught has, may stay away.” 


“Tle gave me a kiss 
Here on the cheek; 

Is not the right love— 
Won't last a week.” 


My description of this evening ends 
with music and the music ending with the 
feast of knédeln and wiirste. I would refer 
you to W. A. Baillie Grohman for such a 
scene graphically described. 

It was late in the morning when I pro- 
posed to Josef to depart; but he was far 
from willing to quit the scene of such joy 
and return to his Monday work at home. 


“A fresh glass of beer, 
And with a white foam! 

You ’ll have to drag me out 
Before I’ll go home!” 


he sang, tipping back the cover of a liter- 
measure and swallowing at one draught 
half the contents. 
However, the witty Gretchen whispered 
in his ear :— 
*“ Handsome boy, handsome boy, 
Come with me home; 


The night is so dark, 
I dare n’t go alone.” 


Josef obeyed, and off we started, pausing 
only at the door while he sang at the top of 
his voice :— 

“S Liedl ist g’sung’n, 
Und ’s G’sang’l ist aus, 
Und die Grosch’n sein g’sprung’n, 
Und jetz geh’n m’r z’ Haus.” 


AMBITIONS 


~ O much desirest Thou? 


The scepter is a rod. 


The purple | 


Beware! 


Care. 


Hate in Pride’s mien doth lurk, dear heart, — 


Beware! 


So much desirest Thou? 


Take these,— 


The sunshine and the rain, 
The bird’s song and the breeze. 
Love in shy guise here dwells, dear heart,— 


Take these. 
—Susie Hale Brewer. 
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A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHES 
By WILLIAM DALLE FOUNTAIN 


T WAS the National Birthday. July 
days are always hot in Missouri; this 
one was unusually so. There was no 

breeze, and one could feel, and almost see, 
the dancing waves of heat in the air. It 
was noon, and among other things, the sun 
beat down upon a solitary figure ‘limping 
and stumbling wearily along a railroad 
track. To the right, only a few feet away, 
flowed the Missouri River, swift and mud- 
dy; to the left high gray bluffs obscured 
all view of the interior country and added 
desolation to wildness. 

The solitary figure was not prepossess- 
He bore the resemblance of a man 
who had “come from afar;” his clothes 
were never designed for him, his hat was 
‘erownless, and in his face there was a look 
of misery tinged with unutterable disgust. 
He never denied being a tramp any more, 
—the effort was too great. 

In course of time, he rounded a curve, 
and stretched out before him was the 
panorama that for hours he had longed to 
view. He paused, heaved a great sigi, 
and seated himself on a pile of ties. 
Green trees had taken the place of gray 
bluffs, the river flowed noiselessly, the sun 
shone pitilessly, and in the air was the lazy 
drone of insects. But he was not interested 
in these things; he was sadly and ruefully 
contemplating his footwear. Shoes they 
might have once been, but were now abject 
apologies, torn, tattered, and kept in place 
by a piece of somebody’s clothes-line. 
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For several moments he concentrated 
his undivided attention upon the wreck- 
age, then drew a long breath and told him- 
self that they were nearly worn out. 


**Come from afar’’ 
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Presently he raised his eyes and ear- 
nestly surveyed the scene,—Jefferson City, 
the capital of Missouri, perched upon the 
crest of a hill overlooking the “ Big Mud- 
dy.” He saw the picturesque city, dotted 
here and there with spots of green foliage ; 
he saw the great gilded dome of the cap- 
itol building glittering in the sunlight; 
he saw the flags and banners that hung 
limp and unstirring in the sultry atmos- 
phere; and then he saw something else, 
and into his eyes there came a look cf ex- 
pectancy. Built like a huge stone fort, 
surrounded by massive gray walls, tur- 
reted and forbidding, stood the State Pen- 
itentiary. He looked long and earnestly at 
the gigantic structure, then slowly shifted 
his gaze to his shoes and sighed again. 
That morning at the break of day he 
had left Solitaryville and trudged wearily 
mile after mile along the railroad by ihe 
winding river, at times consoiing himself 
with the thought that effort has its re- 
ward, and this same State’s prison had 
been his objective point. 

A grand thought had come to him the 
night before, while lying on his back in a 
cornfield gazing at the stars; and acting 
upon that thought, he now found himself 
fourteen miles from the cornfield, utterly 
fatigued, hungry, begrimed, and a study 
in misery. 

He had come to replace his shoes. Why 
not? Every one knows that when a felon 
doffs his clothes for a convict’s garb he 
sees them for the last time. Shoes, hat, 
costly apparel, and personal effects, are 
lost to him forever. They are sold or not 
infrequently given to the needy. This 
man was needy. Sharp stones and sun- 
baked cinders had bruised and lacerated 
his feet,—there had been no sole for many 
days,—and the thought of stepping into a 
pair of good, sound shoes was exhilarating. 

He arose, climbed the steep hill, and 
bent his steps toward the prison gates. 
He shambled into the warden’s office, and 
removing his tattered hat, beamed with 
his watery eyes at that official, who looked 
up and took him in with a glance. 

“ Well? ” he demanded. 

The man “from afar” murmured his 
errand. 

“Your name? ” 

“Socrates Byron Pillsbury.” 


The warden arched his brows and 
rubbed his glasses reflectively. 

“ Any man with a name like that should 
be careful to retain it,” he said. “ Don’t 
exchange it for a number. Same old story, 
gets monotonous. Here, 929, take Mr. 
Socks in and fit his feet. Give him any- 
thing that will suit him.” 

He turned to his desk. Socrates Byron 
Pillsbury followed the “trusty,” a stal- 
wart striped convict, whom he mentally 
compared to a zebra, through a great arch, 
past barred windows, down a long, damp 
stone corridor, and into a room. A mas- 
sive iron door clanged wildly behind them 
and he glared around him apprehensively. 

“Something I never hankered after,” 
he grunted, “and don’t take to it.” 

In a corner was a pile of boots and 
shoes, and Socrates grew covetous as his 
gaze lighted upon a pair of patent-leathiers. 
He separated them from the heap and 
looked entreatingly at the zebra. 

That worthy seated himself on the edge 
of a bathtub and nodded indifferently. 

Socrates kicked off his remnants. 

“ Something like,” he grunted, pulling 
on his new possessions. “ Beats t’ others 
way to hell an’ gone!” 

The zebra eyed him narrowly, and his 
lip eurled. 

“You’re a heap better off than me,” 
he remarked presently. 

Socrates snorted. “ Presume likely,” 
he retorted, “ or Id been here long afore 
this.” 

The zebra looked thoughtful. 

“Don’t like to go through my books,” 
he said, “ but there’s some information 
goes with them kicks. They has a history 
—leastwise their owner has. Bet yer 
life!” Then he leaned forward confi- 
dentially and continued solemnly, “ Be- 
longed to the King.” 

Socrates grew interested. “ King?” he 
repeated vaguely. 

“Cert! King Jerry.” 


Socrates shook his head, and gazed at™ 


the zebra, who looked disappointed and 
made a mental note that there was a man 
who had neglected his opportunities. 
“King Jerry,” he explained, “come 
last night. Forty years, too. All off with 
him now. King of Burglars, you know. 
Bet ver life! Brain like a statesman. 
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**The zebra looked thoughtful”’ 


Planned like a major. Never soiled his 
own hands,—O, no, not Jerry! Just laid 
back and his plans at the same time and 
sent his pals to execoote em. Never stole 
a thing himself in his life. No, sir, not 
him. Too big a coward—was Jerry. No 
more nerve than a horned toad. A lovely 
crook, but no nerve,—too bad. Not 
enough to steal a bucket of water out of 
the Missouri; no, sir, not Jerry,—too bad! 
But he got rich and lived like a man. Bet 
yer life!” 

Socrates pulled off his crownless hat. 

“ Hate to pester, but mighty pleased for 
a new hat,” he whimpered. “Sun dont 
stop for this; ain’t got much hair, any- 
how.” 
The zebra reflected. Then he got down 
and took from a nail a wide-brimmed 
rough hat suggestive of cowboys, outlaws, 
and guerrillas. He smacked his lips and 
held it up admiringly. 

“ Tate to see such a finish for this, but 
reckon perhaps you need it,” he said. 
“ Ah the fellow what wore that was the lad 
for you! Bet yer life! See them holes? 
Bullets! Bet yer life! Yes, sir; put in 
there by men what Bill laughed at. Here, 
it’s yourn. Was Bill Crow’s. Talk about 
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nerve! ‘That lad rode into Liberty once 
and stuck up the bank all alone,—just him 
and his hoss,—with the whole blamed 
town trying to get a crack at him. Used 
to be a cowboy down in Texas; then he 
was Bill Cook’s right bower down in the 
Territory. ‘Talk about nerve. Bet yer 
life! Sooner fight than eat.” 

Socrates made his exit, his eyes blinking 
and his face beaming. 

The last words of the zebra were : “Hell- 
fired combination! Pair kicks from the 
biggest coward on the face of the earth 
and a skypiece from the gamest man what 
ever lived. Don’t tell nobody.” 

Our friend made his way down the hill, 
and carefully hanging the perforated relic 
of Bill Crow’s raid on the limb of a tree, 
stretched himself on the ground beneath 
its branches and gazed pensively at the 
whirling waters of the river. 

Socrates possessed many shortcomings, 
but he gloried in one virtue,—he thor- 
oughly and sincerely detested a thief. He 
was content to drift idly and lazily down 
life’s current, to grapple with hunger, and 
to associate with ambitionless vagabonds ; 
but notwithstanding the many opportuni- 
ties for dishonor that had beckoned to 
him during his varied career, he had 
moved them indignantly away and always 
come out victoriously, still a tramp, but 
retaining a clear conscience and his lib- 
erty. 

Consequently, when he became con- 
scious of a strange feeling gradually steal- 
ing over him, he grew reflective. It was 
nothing more or less than an overpowering 
desire to become possessed of other peo- 
ple’s property. 

Socrates possessed a mercurial sensibil- 
ity. His associates and environment had 
blighted what might have been a useful 
eareer. So sensitive was he that a slight 
and almost imperceptible influence had 
often swerved him swiftly and completcly 
from some direct intention. But once 
that influence departed, he was wont to 
curse himself profusely for his “lack of 
stability.” 

He became reminiscent and watched 
the phantasmagoria of his useless life un- 
roll itself; and then he got to thinking it 
over. The more he thought, the stronger 
became his convictions that everything 
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was run wrong. »The rich trod upon the 
poor, and the poor tramped upon the help- 
less. There was no justice, and no reward 
for right-doing. For years he had led an 
honest life; to-day he was a tramp—rag- 
ged, hungry, penniless, and tired of the 
whole blamed business. 

He tossed a stone into the river and 
spoke vividly under his breath. He gazed 
into the water, took another long teles- 
copic view of his life, then eyed the ex-ap- 
pendages of the King of Burglars. Some- 
how the disgust and contempt he had at 
first felt for their unfortunate former 
owner narrowed down to a minute point 
and fhen vanished, and he whispered to 
himself that, after all, King Jerry was 
more of a man than he. Jerry had lived, 
had wined and dined luxuriously, had 
driven fast horses, led a fast life, and had 
accomplished something. Of course, he 
was a back-number now, but better that 
than a mile-stone without figures—a 
tramp, whom even a stray terrier would 
not respect. 

Well, all that was over for him now. 
Life was short at best, and there was bar- 
rels of money to be acquired by judicious 
manipulation. The world would continue 
to wag on, men would come and go, and 
no one would be the wiser; but Socrates 
Byron Pillsbury, the tramp, would cease 
to be a tramp and become a Man of Re- 
sources. He would not stop at the half- 
way notch either; he would imitate the 
King and become his successor. 

He stretched himself out lazily and for 
the next three hours employed himself 
erecting great architectural edifices of 
fame, wealth, and, better than all, a leap 
from the thorny paths of vagabondage to 
the gilded roads of pleasure. Then sud- 
denly he remembered something, and sat 
up. Before these ambitions could be real- 
ized he must ‘necessarily get-a_ start. 
After that he could do as Jerry had done, 
wine, drive, or idle away his time as he 
desired—while his pals executed his plans. 

But the start? That meant a personal 
risk. He glanced over his shoulder at the 
pile of masonry behind him, and down 
tumbled his air-castles with a crash. It 
was easy enough to plan roguery, but to 
put it into execution was another thing. 
Suppose, at the very first step, he were 


caught? The idea was startling. It 
meant years of servitude and— 

The fires of resolution smoldered and 
then suddenly went out, leaving but the 
charred ashes of desire. No use! He 
meant well; he should very much like to 
beeome a successor of King Jerry. But 
the risk was too great. He would remain 
a tramp. 

He sighed heavily, arose, plucked Bill 
Crow’s hat from the branch and put it on 
his head. Then a new feeling suddenly 
manifested itself, and he drew himself up 
quickly and scowled. He felt very reck- 
less, and when he thought of fear he 
laughed. The gallant exploits of Claude 
Duval and his ilk presented themselves to 
his mind, and he threw back his head and 
surveyed the prison scornfully. He grew 
very desperate. 

He was a poor hungry outcast; the 
world owed him much back salary, and 
he proposed to collect it. Morality, con- 
science, honor,—what were they? The 
whole world was unscrupulous, and hon- 
esty in the nineteenth century was the 
path to starvation. And to think, a mo- 
ment ago he had imagiried he was afraid! 
He afraid? He was not afraid of man or 
devil! nor did he propose to saw wood for 
breakfast either. He would have money 
before morning; and then for a life of 
ease. Still, he reflected, he did n’t think 
he could content himself to drift in idle- 
ness; he must have excitement! A bank 
robbery would not be impracticable; but 
no,—-he would remain the King of Bur- 
glars; it was easier. 

The heat passed, and the shadows fell. 
The suh set in a sea of crimson and gold, 
and he promised himself that when next it 
arose he would possess some of his back 
salary. He beheld the shafts of gold in 
the west and removed his hat in silent ad- 
miration. 

Immediately a peculiar sensation crept 
over him, and he glanced apprehensively 
to right and left, as a great wave of inde- 
cision ingulfed him. The next moment 
his stock of courage vanished entirely, and 
left him standing trembling, gazing 
blankly at the ominous prison walls. 

He drew a long breath, screwed up his 
face, and mechanically replaced Bill 
Crow’s tile. 
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Like a whirlwind, his stock of bravado 
returned, bringing with it a regiment of 
re-enforcements, and he scowled and won. 
dered why he had been a tramp when there 
was so much booty lying around unpro- 
tected. 

He turned and made his way to the city, 
firmer than ever in his resolution that the 
tramp should become a Man of Resources. 
He entered the main thoroughfare. He 
was no longer a vagabond, and did not 
shuffle; but walked with firm tread, threw 
back his head, and smiled derisively when 
he passed a ragged type of his late profes- 
sion. 

Iie passed a policeman and looked him 
squarely in the face; then he paused a 
moment to realize this new phase of him- 
self. Hitherto all policemen had been the 
means of transferring him to the county 
jail, chain-gang, or rock-pile. Again he 
scowled and swore deeply that it would 
elfect a vacancy in the department before 
he would again submit to such indignities. 

He passed many residences; these he 
inspected critically and _ deliberately. 
Away on the extreme outskirts he entered 
a lane and presently paused before a large 
two-story house, reached by a long shady 
drive-way and surrounded by well-kept 
grounds. 

The place looked prosperous. In the 
rear he saw a large orchard, and close at 
hand a commodious stable. The windows 
were low, the house modern, and there 
was certainly much booty there. 

He instantly selected this as the scene 
of his initial plunge; and that he might 
familiarize himself with the place, strolled 
repeatedly up and down the lane. He 
noticed with satisfaction a rear second- 
story window open, and leaning against 
the barn was a pruning-ladder. 

The shades of night fell and he returned 
to the river, to await the proper hour for 
his burglarious success. 

Again he hung Bill’s hat upon a con- 
venient limb and removed Jerry’s shoes. 
He stretched himself out on the river 
bank and closed his eyes. Something—it 
may have been the chirp of the crickets, 
the lap and gurgle of the flowing river, 
or the drone of insects—soothed his tur- 
bulent feelings and invoked freedom from 
thought. He relapsed into deep slumber. 
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His rest seemed broken. Once or twice 
he sighed deeply, and once he stretched 
out his arms much as a man who was not 
a tramp might have done. 

When at length he awoke, something 
like a sob manifested itself, and he sat up 
suddenly and stared long and earnestly 
into the darkness. 

He had dreamed of years ago; of the 
old tenement-house existence; of the time 
when he had sold papers and blacked 
boots; of the time when he and Nell had 
stood, hand in hand, beside the grave in 
the potter’s field, and again he had heard 
Nell’s voice falter, “Mother said you 
would be good to me, brother.” 

Socrates fumbled nervously for a match 
and lighted his pipe. He did not know 
why, at this unhappy period of his career, 
he should be reminded of those old weari- 
some days. Even if it was only a dream, 
it was about as quieting as a specter. 

Then he remembered how an uncle had 
adopted Nell and educated her, while he 
had been left to shift for himself,—and he 
had shifted. He wondered if Nell ever 


‘thought of her brother since her uncle 


died and she had married that fellow who 
wrote books and smoked cigarettes. He 
read once that he had become famous, and 
he supposed he must be rich too, as a 
natural deduction. 

Weil, that was years ago; so what was 
the use of thinking of it now? He blinked 
very rapidly and puffed his pipe fiercely. 

He forgot all about the tenement-house, 
the grave in the potter’s field, and Nell, 
he forgot about the fellow who wrote 
books, smoked cigarettes, and married his 
sister. He held his pipe in his hand and 
stared stolidly at the dark pile of masonry 
that represented the tomb of many a man 
who had also endeavored to become a Man 
of Resources. 

“Must have been a token,” he solilo- 
quized. “That dream didn’t come for 
nothing.” 

Then he gasped as he thought of his 
intentions of an hour ago. He steal? He 
had never stolen a thing in his life! And 
to think that he had calmly meditated a 
burglary, and even chosen the house! He 
must have been laboring under a tempo- 
rary aberration. Socrates Byron Pillsbury 
might be a tramp, but not a thief! He 
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spat forcibly at the tree-trunk and arose 
to his feet. 

Ile felt sore and lame from his long 
tramp, and was also very hungry; but 
better that than to occupy a cell in yonder 
tomb. He pulled on Jerry’s shoes and 
overshadowed his thin face with Bill 
Crow’s hat. 

Yes, he was certainly tired and hungry; 
his feet were bruised and swollen and his 
clothes ragged. Miserable, friendless, and 
an outcast, he stood alone in the night. 

His thoughts found their way back to 
the two-story house, the isolated locality, 
the open window, and then he thought of 
the jewels and money he knew must be 
there, and again told himself that of ali 
men in the world he was the most needy. 
His resolutions of a few hours previous 
manifested themselves more keenly than 
ever, and he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe resolutely against the tree and bade 
adieu forever to the old life of shifting. 

“ Eleven o’clock! And all’s well!” 

it was the cry of the guard on the pris- 
on-wall. The cry was repeated all along 
the line until it seemed to be lost in the 
depths of the night. A hoot-owl some- 
where took it up mournfully; then he 
heard the weird howling of a dog, and 
shivered. 

He turned and made his way rapidly to 
the lane and paused before the gate lead- 
ing to the two-story house. Then he tip- 
toed silently in King Jerry’s patent-leath- 
ers up the graveled roadway apd wondered 
where he would find the jewels. 

He circled around the house. All was 
clear. No lights, no dogs, and no one 
astir. The lower windows were all closed 
and the shades drawn; the rear upper 
window was still open, and the pruning- 
ladder still leaned against the barn. He 
carried it to the house and leaned it 
against the sill of the open window. 

He looked carefully around, then as- 
cended the ladder with a reckless deter- 
mination that would have thrown Bill 
Crow into a stupor of admiration. He 
reached the level of the sill and peered 
sharply inside. 

Through the half-curtained window the 
moon shone brightly, illuminating the in- 
terior. A glance told him that it was a 
bedroom and unoccupied. It was luxur- 


lously and exquisitely furnished. He 
drew a long breath and told himself that 
probably it was a spare room. So tar, 80 
good. He climbed noiselessly in and stood 
meditating. In all probability the occu- 
pants of the house slept upstairs. He 
would descend to the lower iloor and zo 
on a still hunt. If unsuccessful, he would 
return and be guided by circumstances. 

The bedroom door was open. He passed 
into a wide hall and stood motionless, lis- 
tening. Not a suggestion of a sound could 
he hear. He crept on tiptoe down the hail, 
past several doors, till he reached the head 
of the stairs. Then he paused again. The 
moon cast a faint light through the hall 
window, and guided by the rays, he de- 
scended the stairs. His coolness was phe- 
nomenal, and like Bill Crow, he was on the 
qui vive for the least suggestion of danger. 
He deplored the absence of a dark lantern, 
—also a revolver. He was sure Bill would 
not have undertaken this errand without 
his trusty gun. But after he had become 
a successful Man of Resources, he wouid 
have all those things. 

At the foot of the stairs he paused. It 
was much darker there. As his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness, he made 
out the outlines of an open door a few 
feet away. He groped his way thither and 
entered. He reflected that to strike a 
match would be attended with safety, since 
in all probability he was the sole tenant 
of the lower floor. 

He didn’t like the way Jerry’s shoes 
squeaked, and decided to remove them 
till he should have completed his mission. 
He seated himself in the darkness on the 
carpet, pulled them off, stood up, and felt 
for a match. He found one, then paused, 
and gazed in a crescendo of bewilderment 
into the darkness. 

His mind became the rendezvous of in- 
terrogation points; wild and desperate 
impulses chased each other through his 
brain; his cool deliberation melted away ; 
he grew feverish, and with each succeed- 
ing instant his stock of recklessness in- 
creased and valiant thoughts of a mid- 
night hold-up presented themselves. The 
thoughts of burglary were disgusting! 
only a coward would sneak into a man’s 
house in the dead of the night. He was 
sure there must be valuable booty here and 
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he—ah, well, he was unarmed and could 
not be expected to appropriate by the Bill 
Crow method. 

He discerned a chandelier, struck a 
match, turned the gas half on and lighted 
it. 

The light revealed to the astonished 
gaze of this pilgrim of vagabondage a 
scene never even dreamed of before. 

The room was spacious and elegant. Its 
ceilings were frescoed, and the walls deco- 
rated with rich tapestries. Gorgeous up- 
holsteries and luxurious furniture, a 
magnificent piano and costly bric-a-brac, 
made up that whole which is evidence of a 
home of wealth and refinement. 

He caught a gleain of silver sconces, a 
carved onyx fireplace, an inlaid floor, pol- 
ished like a mirror and strewn with soft 
rugs and skins. An indefinable sense of 
peace was in the air, the room was stili 
warm and the reflecting mirrors dupii- 
cated all the delights of a magnificent 
home.’ He saw upon an alabaster pedestai 
the fairy figure of a bisque dancing-girl. 
There was a worldly smile on her face and 
in her attitude a suggestion of the life he 
had dreamed of. 

He caught his breath and reverentiy re- 
moved Bill Crow’s hat in the presence of 
such elegance. 

Then something happened. 

Hatless and shoeless he stood, his knees 
shaking and the perspiration breaking out 
at every pore. Bravado, recklessness, cool- 
ness, fortitude, all abruptly vanished, and 
Socrates Byron Pillsbury, tramp and 
harmless wanderer, realized that at the 
dead of the night he was in the drawing- 
room of somebody’s mansion, with the gas 
lighted. This realization was attended 
with a half sob, half wail of terror, and he 
seemed rooted to the polished floor. He 
wanted only one thing—to make his exit 
as speedily as it is within the power of 
man to do. 

Jewels, money, and the ambitions of a 
Man of Resources, were nothing to him, if 
he were only out in the open air and free 
again. 

He grasped his shoes in one hand, his 
hat in the other, and turned hastily to 
quit the place. His cheek came in contact 
with something cold and hard. He 
gasped, started back, looked up, and con- 
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fronted a man in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers holding a pistol at his temple. 

Socrates stood immovable, and glared 
speechlessly at the enemy, who calmly 
cocked the revolver and looked sternly at 
him. 

“If you attempt to struggle, you are 
a dead man,” he said quietly. 

Socrates hastily acknowledged the situ- 
ation. His captor looked him over. from 
head to foot, noted the white, terror- 
stricken face and protruding eyes, and 
lowered the weapon. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

Socrates attempted to reply, stammered, 
and then gazed dumbly at the questioner. 

The man with the revolver turned up 
the gas.. The elegance of the apartment 
shone in varied colors; the crystal chan- 
delier shot forth its scintillating rays, the 
dancing-girl leered down upon them with 
apparent humorous silence, while Socrates 
buried his shoeless toes in a rug and hung 
his head. 

“ Hitherto,” said the gentleman of the 
dressing-gown, after a long silence, “ it 
has been my impression that representa- 
tives of your profession were endowed with 
a reasonable amount of intelligence. You 
appear to be sadly deficient in that re 
spect. Not only that, but you are a rank 
coward as well. I don’t wonder,’’—look- 
ing at his garments,—“ that you have not 
made a startling success of your vocation.” 

Socrates said, “ Yes, sir,” and looked to- 
ward the windows. 

The intruder calmly searched him for 
weapons. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, waving his revolv- 
er in the air, “ you will soon be in a posi- 
tion to reflect and study your vocation. 
You have not completed your course, and 
need more instruction. Do you know that 
the penitentiary is awaiting you?” 

“T was there to-day,” said Socrates 
faintly. 

* Well, you are caught now, my bird,— 
caught red-handed! Red-handed, I say, 
sir,—red-handed ! ” 

Socrates gazed at his digits. “It’s the 
sun,” he whined. “I drilled from Soli- 
taryville to here yesterday. It’s more n 
fourteen miles and—” 

“So you came fourteen miles for tie 
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‘*Confronted a man in dressing-gown and slippers ”’ 


«xpress purpose of burglarizing my house, 
did you? Well, it’s less than one mile to 
the tender mercies of the prison warden. 
What ‘s your name? ” 

Socrates told him. 

“What?” demanded the other, wheel- 
ing and peering at the midnight prowler 
sharply. 

“Socrates Byron Pillsbury,” repeated 
the Man of Resources meekly. 
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The gentleman walked to the mantel, 
laid the revolver down, motioned him to 
a seat, and faced him again. He looked at 
him reflectively, then said in a low tone 
speaking to himself, “ There is but one 
man on God’s footstool with that name.” 

And then and there began a catechism 
relative to the early life of the Man of 
Resources, his antecedents, home, parents, 
and particularly his sister. What was her 
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name? Whom did she marry? How long 
since he had seen her? 

To all these, puzzled and bewildered, 
Socrates replied to the best of his knowl- 
edge. 

The gentleman at length ceased his 
queries and thoughtfull¥ paced the floor. 

“J am inclined to be lenient with you,” 
he said; “ I will give you one chance.” 

Socrates, recovered from the lethargy 
into which he had fallen, sat bolt upright 
and looked eagerly at the speaker. 

“ You deserve years in prison,” he con- 
tinued; “ but I will do what no man ever 
before did for a burglar.” 

The word jarred on Socrates. ° 

“T ain’t a burglar!” he said. “I never 
stole a thing in my life. It’s just them 
shoes and that hat,—that ’s what it was. 
I was al! right afore I got a-hold of them. 
‘They asphyxiated me. That ’s what.” 

“I will give you your liberty,” contin- 
ued the gentleman. “ I see you are ragged 
and, presumably, financially in need. Re- 
main here a moment. Don’t stir from 
your chair, and don’t make a sound,—if 
you do, I will show you no mercy.” 

He picked up the revolver and with a 
parting admonition not to stir stepped 
noiselessly into the hall, and Socrates 
heard him mount the stairs to the upper 
floor. The Man of Resources sat sphinx- 
hke, his eyes fixed on the face of the dan- 
cing-girl. 

In a few moments he heard footfalls on 
the stairs again, and the gentleman re-en- 
tered the room with an armful of clothes, 
and depositing them on the floor, com- 
manded him to exchange his old garments 
for them. 


Socrates lost no time in complying. . 


After the transformation the gentleman 
handed him a purse. 

“Here is twenty dollars,” he said. 
“Now, listen: Take these old rags of 
yours and drop them in the river. Cut 
across the fields. Do not enter the city 
again. If to-morrow at daylight you are 


in or near Jefferson City, I shall send you 
to the penitentiary. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. And listen again: Never speak 
of this occurrence, and never, on peril of 
instant arrest, ever set foot in this locality 
again. 

stand?” 


Come with me. You under- 
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Socrates did. He was _ profoundly 
touched, and for the first time in years 
felt something like tears in his eyes. He 
gathered up his cast-off clothes, Biil 
Crow’s hat, and King Jerry’s shoes, and 
followed the gentleman to the front door. 
He attempted to thank him, but some- 
thing rose up in his throat and he felt the 
hot tears trickling down his cheeks. 

The gentleman bowed him out, again 
warning him that silence was golden. He 
watched the form of the ex-Man of Re- 
sources and his bundle disappear hastily 
down the driveway, then softly closed the 
door, latched it, and returned to the draw- 
ing-room. He shivered a little, then 
moved a chair, replaced a hassock, picked 
up a burnt match, tossed it in the grate, 
and then stood motionless. After meditat- 
ing a few moments, he placed the revolver 
in his dressing-coat pocket, extinguished 
the gas, and ascended the stairs. 

As he reached the upper hallway he 
heard a voice call, “ Arthur! ” 

He entered his wife’s room and lighted 
the gas. ‘ 

“ Awake, dear?” he asked gently. “1 
thought I heard a noise downstairs and 
investigated. The room was warm, and 
as I was not sleepy, I decided to spend an 
hour in mental research. What! crying, 
dear? And why?” 

She was very beautiful, her eyes large 
and expressive and her cheeks flushed. 

“ Arthur, I have had such a dream. I 
dreamed 1 saw my brother again. He 
seemed to stand before me, ragged and 
miserable. He looked, O, so wretched! 
and in his face there was suca a look of 
misery and woe! It all seemed so real, 
dear.” 

The gentleman coughed and removed 
his slippers. “Why, my dear, you are 
nervous. It was only a dream, you know.” 

‘*“ Ah, but it seemed so real. Poor fel- 
low! I wonder where he is now? He had 
no advantages, no home, and no one to 
care for him. I remember him as he was 
years ago, barefooted, rosy-cheeked, and 
so manly. You promised, Arthur dear, 
that some day you would try and find him. 
How many, many times have I longed to 
see him and to know where he is! ” 

The gentleman extinguished the light. 
“Nonsense, child! He is out of your 
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life now,” he said, noiselessly placing the 
revolver in the dresser. 
that somewhere in the East he is happy, 
well-to-do, and the father of a large fam- 
ily. Perhaps we shall see them some day. 
Bless me! I got chilled after all. Don’t 
dim your eyes again, dear. And now go 
to sleep. So, good night.” 


At dawn Socrates was many miles froin 
Jefferson City, and as the first crimson 
rays of the rising sun appeared above a 
distant hill, he leaned over the green bank 
of the Missouri River, and one by one, 
dropped his ragged garments, Bill Crow’s 
tile, and King Jerry’s shoes, into the 
whirling waters. He watched the gray 
bullet-perforated hat drift down the ecur- 
rent till it disappeared, a mere speck, 
around a bend in the river. Then he 
straightened up and told himself that 
never again would Socrates Byron Pills- 
bury, ex-tramp and ex-Man of Resources, 
be subjected to the influence of other peo- 
ple’s cast-off garments. For many minutes 
he stood rapt in thought, then critically 
surveyed himself. He was attired in a suit 
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“Chances are 


of tweed, a pair of shapely shoes, and 2 
straw hat. He looked toward the rising 
sun, predicted another hot day, gently 
caressed a pocket-book, and hushed the 
unbidden tears from his eyes. Mechani- 
cally, he felt in his outer coat-pocket in 
search of his pipe and tobacco. His hand 
caine in contact with something foreign 
to his personal possessions, and he drew 
out a photograph and held it up curiously. 
The next moment he sat down abruptly. 

“It’s Nell!” he exclaimed. 

He looked at the back of the picture and 
read: “To My Dear Husband, Arthur. 
From Nellie.” 

For many moments he sat motionless, 
then carefully placed the picture in his 
inner pocket and arose. He turned his 
face toward the north and walked swiftly. 

“TI could go back now,” he soliloquized : 
“but I won’t. I’m going to work,—and 
I’m going to be a man! I don't hanker 
after this kind of life, nohow. I’m a new 
man from now! Some day I'll go back 
and see Nell and him,—but when I do Ill 
be somebody. Yes, sir; from this day 
I ‘m going to be a man. 


BITTER-SWEET 


OVE with such sweetness doth contrive 
8 My heart to wound, that each day I 
A hundred times from sorrow die, 
And from pure joy as oft revive. 
Such gentle mien my sorrows wear 
The joys of others seem less sweet ; 
Since thus my heart e’en woe can greet, 
What bliss when Joy shall flourish there! 
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—HKHdward Wilbur Mason. 
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MOUNT HAMILTON. 
AS IT APPEARS TO THE TOURIST 
By ALICE KIRKE 


\ \ Y i had lingered in California until 
the very last of July. The burn- 
ing heat of the long sunny days 

of the Sagramento Valley had not con- 
sumed our ardor; the depths of its dust 
had not choked our desire to drink in more 
of its beautiful scenery. The miles upon 
miles of its vellow fields, glaring in the 
light of a cloudless sun, had perhaps 
caused us at times to long for the tassel- 
lated fields and clover-covered meadows 
of the East, but it had not blinded us to 
the fact that our country contained but one 
Mount Hamilton, and that, if we would 
view its beauties, would see the sunset from 
its summit, and look at a portion of the 
starry firmament through the, at that 
time, largest telescope in the world, we 
must silence our longing for cool, refresh- 
ing showers, rain-washed trees and fields, 
and great stretches of verdure; so we ser 
forth from San Francisco to San Jose, a 
distance of perhaps fifty miles, though, as 
we are not aiming to be statistical, or 
rather, are aiming not to be statistical, 
this matter of distance shall stand subject 
to correction. At least, we traveled it, 
between the coming up of the sun, and the 
going down thereof, with a stop-off for sev- 
eral hours at Menlo Park. 

One of the admirable features of Cali- 
fornia travel which goes far toward recon- 
ciling the sight-seer to continue sight-see- 
ing is this privilege of stopping-off on 
many tickets, with no red-tape proceedings 
to vex the mind or weary the _ body. 
Should the traveler wish to tarry at some 
spot, of whose very existence, perhaps, he 
was ignorant when purchasing his ticket, 
he has only to state his wishes to the con- 
ductor and it is arranged. 

We reached San José on a Friday eve- 
ning, and so much of interest was found to 
claim our time and attention that Sat- 
urday was too far spent to undertake the 
ascent of the mountain that day ere we 
learned that on Saturday evenings only, 
was the Observatory open to visitors. As 
the summit of Mount Hamilton was our 
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objective point, there was no other course 
than to await the dawn of another Satur- 
day. 

Although the Santa Clara Valleyis small 
in comparison with the Sacramento or the 
San Joaquin, and lacking in their chiei 
feature, a river, still it abounds in points 
of interest, and our detention was likely to 
be in nowise tedious. By the time we had 


even scant justice to these, had visit- 


ed Congress Springs and made ourselves 
sick drinking the famous water there bot- 
tled and shipped to all parts of the globe, 
had been driven through miles upon miles 
of beautiful fruit-farms, and investigated 
their evaporating apparatus as well as 
fruit, had looked in wonder upon 
the Californian exhibits in the Exchange 
at San José, had visited Alum Roch 
Springs, and numerous other springs and 
parks, it was time to arrange for our Sat- 
urday trip. | 

The liveryman from whom we hired a 
carriage expressly stipulated that the horse 
should not be driven the return part of the 
trip the same night. We wondered what 
object he supposed we could have in re- 
turning over that declivitous road at 
night; but on recounting our arrange- 
ments to a gentleman who had been kindly 
anxious to spare us livery bills by offering 
his own equipage for the trip, we began 
acquiring some much-needed items of 
information. The summit of Mount Ham- 
ilton was strictly, unequivocally astro- 
nomical; no hotel, no lodging-houses 
there: no stable for our horse, no eating- 
houses, not even a bakery, would we find 
upon that exalted summit. Was it then 
simply impossible to keep faith with the 
liveryman? Should we cancel our con; 
tract with him, and take passage in one of 
the coaches that with four, sometimes six, 
horses attached left the Vendome Hote! 
as late as three, or even four o’clock P. M. 
and eclattered merrily up the mount at 
breakneck speed, and whose rapidity of 
descent was reported to be simply marvel- 
ous ? 
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When our quandary had been suffi- 
ciently enjoyed, we were told that within 
seven miles of the summit, we would find 
a hotel, to which we could return after 
viewing Mars, or the moon, or any other 
planet, star, or satellite, upon which the 
mighty telescope might chance to be 
turned. We would start early, reach this 
hotel ahead of the crowd, rest, refresh, 
secure lodging, and as evening drew near 
proceed skyward with no anxiety as to 
where to lay our heads on coming down. 
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so, or it had not been chosen as a proper 
spot to place an astronomical observatory, 
—the mountain standing too far inland to 
be veiled by the fog which along the coast 
is so dense that the awnings often drip as 
if from rain. The sun has here the appear- 
ance of getting up extremely early, from 
the fact that he gets down to business with 
prodigious vigor at a very early hour of 
the day. 

This tree-bordered drive from San 
José to the mountain is, as may be readily 


On the Road to the Observatory 


In a past century the Mission fathers 
set a double row of trees on each side of a 
highway leading from San José to the 
foot-hills of a mountain which, in our cen- 
tury, was to become the seat of a famous 
observatory; the next morning we were 
rolling along this magnificently tree-bor- 
dered drive just as the sun was rising. It 
is needless to say that it was a clear day, 
for during the dry season all days are clear 
in California. and in this spot particularly 


imagined, an ascending grade, but it 
seemed to us exactly the reverse. In look- 
ing toward the base of the mountain, we 
could very positively believe we were de- 
scending,—a phenomenon I should much 
like to have explained, as the residents say 
that most new-comers unfamiliar with 
mountain regions labor under this same 
delusion. By the time we reached the end 
of the shaded road, we began a decided 
climbing, about which there was no possi- 
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The Astronomers’ Residence 


bility of doubt. But how describe that 
ascent, or the magnificent road built by tie 
county at enormous expense, which goes 
winding around, now on this side of one 
hill, now on that side of another, up, up, 
up, on a ledge hewn out to give footing 
on the edge of a declivity down which to 
look causes one to grow dizzy?’ This on 
one side, while on the other the reverse, 
the same stretch of turf and trees, roch 
and hillock, reaching up in what seems 
almost a perpendicular rise, till the mag- 
nitudes grow oppressive. Presently we 
came out upon a lovely little glen, where 
another hill joins the one we had been 
climbing, and crossing this, we began 
climbing the next great hill. As we wound 
around its base, we came out upon a side 
that overlooks the Santa Clara Valley, 
which not immediately beneath us, but off 
a considerable distance, gleamed in the 
morning sun like some fine mosaic. From 
the height from which we viewed it, the 
fruit-farms are but tiny squares of varying 
shades of green; the houses are toy cot- 
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tages, the great red water-tanks are berries 
buried in green, the windmills are merely 
blossoms, tossing to a slight breeze, while 
the land around the outer edges of the 
valley, not yet set out to fruit, is but ir- 
regular bits of buffs, bronzes, and browns, 
that form a fitting frame for the pic- 
ture. 

Our path was a winding one, so this 
view was soon lost, while our attention was 
attracted to a tiny lake nestling among 
trees and shrubs upon the mountain-side. 
It was lost almost as soon as seen, but it 
reappeared later in a wholly unexpected 
quarter, where we got a much better view 
of it, but were sorely perplexed to under- 
stand how it came to be here, when, in all 
reason, it should be over yonder where we 
left it. We caught other glimpses of this 
ubiquitous bit of water, finally looking 
down upon it from a height that rendered 
it so small, that we might easily have not 
seen it at all, except that we were watching 
to see from how many points we could 
catch its gleam. 
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We reached the hotel at ten o'clock. No 
carriage or convevance of any kind had 
passed us coming up, so we complacently 
considered ourselves to be the early birds 
entitled to—well, in this instance entitled 
toa bed. Imagine our surprise then, when 
“mine host ” smilingly assured us he could 
not promise us so much. His hostelry 
was run in connection with the Vendome 
at San José; he had just had a telephone 
message from there; he must reserve his 
beds for their guests. There were alread, 
nearly two hundred booked to leave there, 
with further orders for seats still coming 
in. He would be glad to serve us. We 
should have first chance after the Ven- 
dome people. Yes, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, it was to be a banner day in travel 
twixt San José and the Observatory; he 
should not wonder if the number reached 
three hundred. 

We began taking mental dimensions of 
his modest hostelry, and concluded, with- 
out close computation, that our chances 
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Well! it 


was only another testimony to the fact.— 


were by no means promising. 


“The best laid plans o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley.” 


‘To-morrow, we should probably be called 
to face an irate liveryman; to-day, we 
would enjoy ourselves, having done our 
best to keep faith and failed. The hotel 
veranda commanded a plain, unobstructed 
view of the Observatory, which had been 
playing at peek-a-boo with us for the lasi 
few miles, appearing and disappearing in 
a very capricious manner, wholly at vari- 
ance with its staid proportions. But here, 
we had it fast at last, with full five hours 
in which to stare it out of countenance. 
A foot-path leading up to it was, they told 
us, only two and a half miles in length. 
while the carriage drive was seven. ‘This 
path was alluring, but the sun was an Au- 
gust one,and doing duty with what seemed 
to us a preternatural persistency, so we 
curbed the fancy we had felt to finish the 
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ascent afoot and took carriage again at 
half-past three. 

From here the ascent differed from 
that of the morning; no more winding 
around one large hill in search of a point 
where we could cross to another, which on 
an opposite side was connected with yet 
another, which would, if the road around 
it were faithfully followed, fetch us to still 
another, each carrying us higher than the 
last. We had reached the last peak now, 
were at the base of “ the topmost, towering 


fretted by clouds, undimmed by any mite 
of moisture in the atmosphere, surrounded 
us,—not only overhead, but around and 
about and below us. We seemed the merest 
specks, caught up and; quite lost in the 
illimitable space, inclosed beneath this in- 
verted bow! of rarest, purest blue, adown 
the inner surface of which the sun was 
rapidly declining. 

We could have lingered in mute enjoy- 
ment of the scene until night set in, per- 
haps much longer, but being reminded 


The Main Corridor of the Observatory 


height,” and after zigzagging back and 
forth for a few miles, making, they tell us, 
—we did not count,—exactly three hun- 
dred crooks and turns, our way became a 
spiral, winding around and around and 
yet around this peak, until the summit 
was reached. 

On the summit at last, free from ail 
other attractions,and distractions, we could 
abandon ourselves to the scene entirely. 
The intense blue of the elear ether, un- 


that the Observatory contained objects en- 
titled to a portion of our attention, we 
turned thitherward, remarking that the 
cerulean blue of the Italian skies of which 
one so ofien reads can certainly in no wise 
surpass this. 

After registering we separated from the 
other visitors, and our party climbed the 
stairs and stood at last in the circular 
room beneath the dome. While leaning 
over the railing, and gazing down upon the 
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mighty telescope, the masculine member of 
the party called attention to the mechanism 
overhead, a complete circle of pairs of 
wheels, or rollers, upon which rests the im- 
mense dome, and the meaning of which he 
instantly comprehended, and declared that 
if that gigantic dome was to be turned that 
night, he meant to be on this very spot to 
see it move. Then he must needs discover 
that the circular floor upon which the tele- 
scope stands,—which is the center of the 
room we were in, but depressed many feet 
below the outer «ircle upon which we 
stood,—is adjustable, can be raised and 
lowered at will, and we must go down at 
once and see what power is used and how 
applied; for when he saw these mighty 
masses move,—as he was going to see them 
do, even if he had to come again,—he was 
going to understand the power which they 
obey. 

Although I much disliked to admit it, 
the ascent or something, the phantom 
coach mayhap, had made me a trifle un- 
steady. At least, the great stone buildings 
seemed much disposed to wabble, the stairs 
were by no means stationary, the blocks 
of stone in the pavements tipped and 
tilted in a manner decidedly disagreeable 
to a person so much above sea-level, and all 
this talk. of revolving domes, of movable 
floors and gvrating telescopes, which not 
only waltzed, but rose and fell, did not in 
the least allay. the feeling of unstability 
that pervadede+things in general, and I 
could almost beheve the mountain itself 
were oscillating. But down we went tc the 
very beginning of things, and viewed the 
spot where the mortal remains of James 
Lick repose beneath the heavy masonry 
required to support the immense telescope 
which bears his name. I read the inscrip- 
tion and marveled at the mighty monu- 
ment this man had erected to his own 
memory. I thought of the thousands upon 
thousands who would visit his resting- 
place in the years to come; of the years 
upon years that his name would be spoken, 
when that of most of his contemporaries 
should have faded entirely from the face 
of the earth; how hundreds upon hun- 
dreds toil and struggle to efface them- 
selves, where one is able to make a tiny 
mark upon the page of time. 

Marveling and thinking thus, I wholly 
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forgot the question of power. The other 
did not, however; it was water-power, he 
said. 

By the time we had again emerged into 
sunlight, the visitors werg arriving in 
goodly number. There was every con- 
ceivablemanner of conveyance,—big coach, 
little coach, carriage, and cart; and many 
of these rapidly arriving guests, “ many 
much wiser than we,” had brought great 
hampers of edibles with them, and were 
spreading them out upon the grass in ag- 
gravatingly tempting array. 

This seemed to be the feather which 
broke the back of some one’s resolution to 
fast; for he said, “ Stay right here while | 
find if we can procure a cup of tea,” and 
was off before a remonstrance could be 
offered. 

The scene was a lively one, and could, I 
thought, be for a time enjoyable; but 
that he should be engaged in such a hope- 
less forage seemed a great waste of time, 
and he so likely to return in a disgusted 
state of mind. But there he was already 
returning, and beckoning me to join him. 
Yes, we were to have tea, where or of 
whom he searcely knew. He had seen a 
woman taking clothes from a line, and 
asked her if a cup of tea were an impossi- 
bility upon Mount Hamilton. She had in- 
quired, “ For how many?” He had an- 
swered, “Just two,—myself and wife.” 
Then she had given instructions concern- 
ing entrance,stairways,landing,and doors, 
which, followed out, brought us to the din- 
ing-room of one of the astronomers, where 
we had no occasion to envy the people on 
the grass, nor yet the minister and his 
mother who had brought letters of intro- 
duction. 

The astronomer soon left to attend to 
duties at the Observatory, but we chatted 
with his wife, till we well-nigh missed the 
sunset. She was such a pleasant body, a 
young mother with her first baby, a little 
wee baby of only a few months. She was 
sO many, many weary. miles from the dear 
old home on the other side of the Rockies 
and the Mississippi; so bravely striving to 
make a home for her husband and self 
away up here among the moons, the tele- 
scopes, stars, planets, satellites, and circles. 

I could not forbear inquiring if the sub- 
ject of astronomy were a particularly in- 
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teresting one to her. I did so hope it was. 
The indescribably droll little grimace 
with which she made her answer, “ The 
very least interesting subject in the whole 
wide world,” dispelled this hope, and I 
sighed as we descended to the sunset, which 
we had so nearly missed, and would have 
missed twice over rather than not have 
met the little lady whom we left. 

Much to our delight I found after tea, 
that my feeling of unsteadiness had wholly 
(lisappeared and we proceeded much re- 
freshed to the west entrance of the Observ- 
atory where every one had gathered to view 
the sun retire. Any description of such 
a sunset would require a poet’s pen, so I 
omit it altogether, preferring to defauit, 
rather than to deface. 

We were among the first lot who looked 
through the big telescope that evening, to 
(lo which they let us down into telescopic 
precincts in squads of ten. Through this 
mammoth instrument, we looked at the 
third largest star in our firmament,—what 
did they call it?—-Arcturus? The name 1s 
a trifle misty, but the star, was very, very 
bright. 

Through another telescope, in quite a 
different quarter of the building, which in- 
volved a considerable “wander upstairs 
and downstairs to the turret-chamber,” we 
took a peep at Saturn, whose rings had the 
appearance of a pole protruding through 
its center, and very nicely adjusted, as the 
ends seemed exactly the same in length. 
Here we rested a bit, for this instrument 
was to be turned upon the moon, by and 
by, when all who wished had had a peep at 
Saturn. 

As I stood upon a step-ladder, gazing at 
what the astronomer asserted was a por- 
tion of the moon, I tried to be vastly edi- 
fied by the sight, and his remarks thereon, 
but my mind would wander from his sub- 
ject to his wife. I felt so thankful that 


they had a baby, and that the baby was a 
girl, whom she could teach to sew, and to 
do crochet-work, while a boy would be 
straying off to his father’s work, and tell- 
ing her all about—‘ the least interesting 
things in the whole wide world,” of which 
I was suspicious that she heard a trifle too 
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nmiuch already. And if this little gir! 
should develop a taste for astronomy, I 
hoped there would be yet other children, 


.and so long as they remained upon Mount 


Iiamilton always one too young to talk 
astronomy. Perhaps these thoughts, at 
such a time, would seem to require an apol- 
ogy, but why hold me responsible, if a 
portion of the moon, which, seen through 
a telescope, exactly resembled a piece of 
cheese, proved less interesting than the 
people outside the somber building, where 
this same moon in its entirety was shining 
out in a resplendent glory that needed no 
telescope to discern ? 

Floods of soft light enveloped the 
mountain as we descended, and the drive 
I had so dreaded, proved the most enjoy- 
able, the most beautiful, and the best re- 
membered, of any it has been my fortune 
to undertake. We had started down early, 
and excepting a party of ten or twelve 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback whom 
we met near the summit, we had the road 
entirely to ourselves. ‘These drew into 
single file to pass, and their gay laughter 
as they cantered up the steep seemed the 
one note needed to perfect our day. The 
phantom coach had vanished, the rapidity 
of movement through the August evening 
air was exhilarating; our horse seemed 
quite fresh, and in all probability, keenly 
anxious to reach oats, made light work of 
the down-grade stretch, reaching the little 
hotel before we had enjoved half enough 
of this moonlit mountain drive. 

Remembering that over four hundred 
persons had registered at the Observatory 
that evening, we whirled by without troub- 
ling “mine host,” and finally found 
lodgings at one of the relay stations, 
with an old couple who had come 
from “ Injiany ” full thirty years before, 
and whose content and thankfulness for 
safe deliverance from swamps, and “ager” 
would require reams of paper to recite. 

Sunday morning found us with a third 
of our return trip still before us, so we 
again enjoyed the Santa Clara Valley in 
miniature, the pretty bit of water which 
was everywhere, and the tree-bordered 
drive into San José. 
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A CHINESE ISHMAEL 


By SUI SIN FAH 


N THE light of night, on the detached 
rocks near the Cliff House, the sea- 
lions are clambering and growling; 

the waters of the Pacific are foaming 
around them, and their young, in the 
clefts of the rookeries, are drifting into 
dreamland on lullabies sung by the waves. 

Mark that great fellow ensconced on a 

rocky pedestal. Why does he roar so rest- 
lessly and complainingly? I wonder, if he 
could speak, if he would tell where Leih 
Tseih and Ku Yum lie. I almost faney 
that he sees the lovers quiet and still 
under the waters. 


Ku Yum leant over the balcony of tie 
big lodging-house on Dupont Street. She 
was very tired, for she was a delicate littie 
thing and her tiny hands and feet were 
kept moving all day; her mistress had a 
heart like a razor and a tongue to match. 
Underneath the baleony there passed a 
young man, and as he went by, some spirit 
whispered in Ku Yum’s ear, “ Let fall a 
Clunese lily.” 

Ku Yum obeyed the spirit, and the 
young man, whose name was Leih Tseih, 
raised his eyes, and seeing Ku Yum, loved 
her. The Chinese lily he lifted from the 
ground and carried it away in his sleeve. 
Thereafter every day, going backward 
and forward to his work, Leih Tseii 
passed under the balcony where he had 
first seen Ku Yum, but the maiden no 
longer leaned over the railing. She had 
grown shy, and contented herself with 
peeping out of the door of the upper room. 
At last Leih Tseih, who was beside him- 
self with love, threw her a note wrapped 
around a stone. Ku Yum caught and de- 
murely retired with it; but just as she 
was placing it in the sole of her shoe her 
mistress came behind her and twisted it 
out of her fingers. 

“You wicked, wicked thing!” cried 
the woman. “ How dare you keep com- 
pany with a bad man!” 

Poor little Ku Yum’s transparent face 
flushed. 

“If I am a wicked thing, a bad man is 
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fit company for me,” she cried. “* But he 
who wrote me that is a superior man.” 

At that her mistress fell to beating her 
with a little switch. Ku Yum sereamed; 
but instead of receiving help, her mis- 
tress’s husband appeared and relieved his 
wife as switcher, having a stronger arin. 

There lived on the floor just below tie 
Lee Chus, the owners of Ku Yum, a wo- 
man who had compassion on the slave- 
girl. She too had seen Leih Tseih pass 
and the tossing up of the note, and had 
said to herself, “ Now, there are a fine- 
looking voung man and a pearl of a girl 
becoming acquainted. Mav thev be 
happy!” 

So when Ku Yum’s screams rent the 
air, her heart swelled big with pity, ana 
though she dared not interfere between 
mistress and maid, she resolved to watch 
for Leih Tseih and tell him what she knew 
concerning Ku Yum. 

When Leih Tseih learned what had be- 
fallen the girl of his heart for his sake, the 
blood rushed to his head, and he would 
have leapt up the stairs and carried Ku 
Yum away by force, but A-Chuen, the 
woman, restrained him, saying: “ Be dis- 
ereet, and I will assist you; be rash, and 
you will lose all.” 

* But,” demurred Leih Tseih, “if a 
man will not enter a tiger’s lair, how can 
he obtain her wielps ? ” 

“By coaxing them out,” replied A- 
Chuen. 

Then the woman and the voung man 
conferred together, and it came to pass 
that when the stars were in the sky, Ku 
Yum, in a peach-colored blouse, a present 
from a cousin in China, stood with down- 
east eyes in A-Chuen’s sitting-room and 
listened to words from her lover. Sne 
could not be induced to look at Leih Tseth, 
but he caught the shine of her eves under- 
neath the lids, and thought her as sweet 
as a li-chee. 

“Dear child,” said A-Chuen, “do not 
tremble so; you are with friends.” 

Then Leih Tseih told how he had 
planned to remove her from the people 
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who had treated her so cruelly. A-Chuen, 
who had an old husband who loved her 
well enough to do all that she wisned, 
would leave the house on Dupont Street 
and take a smail house for herself. There 
Ku Yum should safely abide. Meanwhile, 
A-Chuen with amiable and _fiattering 
words would induce the Lee Chus to allow 
Ku Yum to come to A-Chuen’s room to 
work some embroidery on garments for her 
husband’s store, thereby preventing Iu 
Yum from being abused. 

“You are very good and very kind,” 
responded Ku Yum. “ But unless I am 
bought from the Lee Chus, I cannot leave 
them. I have heard them talking of an 
offer that Lum Choy has made for me. 
It is dollars and dollars, and before many 
moons go by I fear I shall be obliged to be 
his.” 

“Who is Lum Choy?” asked Leih 


Tseih, his face white with anger and sur- . 


prise. 

* He is a very ugly man,” said Ku Yum, 
“and there is a scar right across his fore- 
head. But he has made money, they say, 
in more ways that the way of labor.” 

“And you wish to be sold to him?” 
queried Leih Tseih jealously. 

“That I did not say,” replied Ku Yum, 
“but this 1 do say: I am only a slave, but 
still a Chinese maiden. He is a man who, 
wishing to curry favor with the white peo- 
ple, wears American clothes, and when it 
suits his convenience passes for a Jap- 
anese. 

“Shame on him!” cried A-Chuen. 

“ind friend,” said Leih Tseih to 
A-Chuen, “ iz you so please, I would speak 
to Ku Yum alone.” 

A-Chuen left the room, and Leih Tseih, 
seating himself beside Ku Yum said, “1 
would like to tell you of myself.” 

“What you like to tell, I like to hear,” 
replied Ku Yum. 

“Then, listen,” said Leih Tseih. “I 
am the son of a high mandarin, but being 
possessed of a turbulent and unruly spirit 
I ran away from home in my eighteenth 
vear and through the agency of the Six 
Companies came to San Francisco. Here 
I obtained work, but the Gambling Cash 
Tiger had all of my thoughts, and it came 
to pass in the heat of a game, when I saw 
my adversary, the very Lum Choy you 
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speak of, playing me false, that I struck at 
him with a knife and left him lying 
wounded. I escaped punishment and fol- 
lowed a seafaring-man’s life for several 
years. Then came shipwreck and drifting 
for days alone upon the mighty waters, 
and my soul at last was humbled; and one 
solemn night, when naught could be heard 
save the washing of the waves against the 
side of my small boat, I acknowledged with 
sorrow to the Parent of All that I had 1n- 
deed wandered far from the path of virtue, 
and vowed, if my life were spared, to fol- 
low my conscience,—for I had indeed been 
the bad man your mistress called me.” 

* Good or bad,” cried little Ku Yum, 
“you are you and I am I.” And she patted 
his hand shyly to show that what she had 
heard had not changed her feelings. Then 
she added, “ And now I vow I will never 
be Lum Choy’s, but ever yours, who have 
the grace of the well-born.” 

Leih Tseih smiled and _ exclaimed, 
“What a woman!” and declared that he 
loved every inch of her skin and the spirit 
that dwelt behind her eyes. 

“TI was picked up by a sailing-vessel 
bound for San Francisco,” continued Leih 
‘T'seih, “ and since returning to this city, 
I have conformed to virtue in every re- 
spect. I sought work and I obtained it. 
I have saved money—almost sufficient to 
pay to the Six Companies the amount of 
my indebtedness. It was with the ob- 
ject of relieving myself of that obligation 
that I saved. But now, my Ku Yum, that 
sum will take you and me together far 
away from here to another city on the 
other side of this world. What do you 
say?” 

Little Ku Yum shook her head. 

“TI told my mistress,” said she, “ that 
you were a@ superior man.” 

“So be it,’ returned Leih T'seih, re- 
buked, “1 will take the punishment I de- 
serve, and after my debt has been paid 
will wait for you until I have made mone 
enough to buy you.” | 

“No; when you have paid your debt 
and are able to take me away, I will fly 
with you wherever and whenever you 
wish.” 

“Even though I steal you.” 

“That I will consider a righteous theft. 
Besides, the sooner you are out of this city 
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the better. 
may be 
prison?” 

“Y am not afraid. Life on the ocean 
transformed me both inwardly and out- 
wardly.” 

“That may be, but I fear for you now. 
Be careful, 1 pray you. If you meet Lum 
Choy there will be trouble; and should 
he become aware that you and I have met, 
he would be a bloodhound on your track.” 

“Well, for your sake I will watch and 
be cautious.” 

When A-Chuen reappeared, Leil Tseih 
said, ** Kind woman, we have agreed when 
the proper time comes to seek another city 
where we can be united. Here there are 
laws to separate us, but none to bind.” 

Which was true; for how could Leih 
Tseih and Ku Yum ask either Chinese 
priest or American in San Francisco to 
make them man and wile? 


Are you not afraid that you 
recognized and thrown into 


* One might as well look for a pin at the 
bottom of the ccean,” growled Lum Cho;. 

He spoke to the Lee Chus, who had been 
vainly searching for weeks for Ku Yum. 

* Well, it may be that she has given her- 
self to the sea,” answered Lee Chu, who 
was not very bright. 

“ Imbeciles! ” was his wife’s quick re- 
joinder as she snapped her eyes at the men. 
“A girl with a new lover can always be 
found—by him.” 

“What do vou 
Choy. 

* Why, this: Ku Yum had a lover who 
passed here every day. It is to his em- 
braces, not to those of cold water that Ku 
Yum has given herself. The shameful 
thing! If I had her here I would tear her 
eyes out.” 

Lum Choy’s face had become livid. 

“Do you know this man?” said he. 
“Tf so, 1 will trace her through him.” 

“| should know him were I to see him,” 
said Lee Chu’s wife, “but he has not 
passed for three or four weeks. I had the 
letter which he wrote to Ku Yum, but the 
girl stole it from me before she left.” 

“te will pass again,” replied Lum 
Choy. “Ku Yum is not here now, so he 
does not make this his way. But he must 
pass some time. Tell me the hour when he 
was wont to go by and I will watch day 


mean?” asked Luin 
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after day and never weary until I have run 
him down.” 


The presidents of the Six Companies 
had met together in the council hall. 

The chief of the Sam Yups, an impos- 
ing man with thought-refined features, 
was urging the advisability of expending 
a sum of money for the relief of some sick 
laborers, When a rapping was heard, foi- 
lowed by the entrance of the Six Com- 
panies secretary, who approached the aged 
chief of the Hop Wos and whispered a few 
words in his ear. 

*You can admit him,” responded the 
old man. 

The secretary left the room, and in a 
few minutes returned with a repulsive- 
looking fellow whose forehead bore a huge 
scar. 

“This is Lum Choy,” announced the 
secretary. 

“Well, Lum Choy, what is your com- 
plaint ? ” inguired the Hop Wo chief. 

“My complaint,” said Lum Choy, in a 
high, rasping voice, “ is that living in this 
city is a man named Leih Tseih, who owes 
this honorable body the cost of his trans- 
portation from China to America, and as 
well sundry other taxes. His debt is of 
many years’ standing, yet he works as a 
free man and himself receives the good of 
every cent he earns. More than this, Leih 
Tseih is a fugitive criminal, having some 
five years ago assaulted a man with mur- 
derous intent and escaped the consequences 
of his crime. 1, Lum Choy, am the man 
he assaulted, and bear on my forehead the 
mark of his knife. I also complain that 
this Leih Tseih has abducted a slave gir] 
named Ku Yum, or rather, stolen her from 
one Lee Chu, and that he has secreted her 
in a house on Stockton Street, to which 1 
ean lead you. And I petition that you 
engage officers of the law to capture this 
lawless man, and that you prosecute him, 
as it is in order for the Six Companies so 
to do.” 

‘There were a few seconds of silence after 
Lum Choy had finished speaking; then 
the Sam Yup chief arose. He regarded 
gravely the mean figure of Lum Choy, and 
said: “ Presidents of the Yeong Wo, 
Kong Chow, Yan Wo, Hop, Wo gind Ning 
Yeong Societies, you may remember that 
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less than one month ago I delivered over to 
the Six Companies’ Fund a sum of money, 
which, as 1 then stated, had been paid 
to me by one of our delinquent emigrants, 
whose name I nad been requested by him 
to withhold. You did not press me to re- 
veal that name, but the time has come to 
do so. The man who paid me that money 
was Leih Tseih, and the amount, as shown 


“In some cases we have,” replied the 
Hop Wo chief suavely; “ but this case lies 
with the American courts. Although so 
many vears have elapsed since Leith Tseih 
assaulted vou, I believe you still have re- 
course against him, and as you are one of 
our men, we will certainly do what we ean 
to assist you in avenging vourself aecord- 
ing to law.” 


‘The hour when he was wont to go by’”’ 


in our books, covers the whole of his in- 
debtedness. We, therefore, have no legal 
claim against Leih Tseih, and are not 
authorized to punish him for the deeds 
which Lum Choy has charged him with.’ 
Lum Choy could not restrain himself. 
“What!” he eried, “the powerful Six 
Companies have no jurisdiction over the 
men they have brought to this country?” 


* But the slave girl, Ku Yum?’ 

“Are you interested in her?” queried 
the Sam Yup. 

“| am,” returned Lum Choy. “I have 
paid a large sum for her, which Lee Chu 
will not refund, and it was on the day 
that she was to have come to me that she 
fled with Leih Tseih. Im my search for 
her | «discovered the man, and | have 
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made no mistake, for day after day, night 
after night, I have dogged his footsteps.” 

The chief of the Ning Yeongs then said: 
“ Lum Choy has suffered grievous wrongs, 
and we must do all in our power to assisi 
him in bringing his wronger to justice; 
but the purchase of slave-girls, which 1is 
just and right in our own country, is not 
lawful in America. Therefore, the task 
of recovering Ku Yum cannot be under- 
taken by the Six Companies. It must v2 
intrusted to the hands of private parties 
and conducted secretly. Otherwise Lum 
Choy and Lee Chu will have as much to 
answer for, according to the law of this 
country, as had Leih 'Tseih.” 

“And,” rejoined the Sam Yup presi- 
dent, “ that being so, I would advise Lum 
Choy to let matters rest. He who strives 
for a woman makes much trouble for him- 
self. Besides, is it not better to forgive an 
injury than to avenge one?” 

“ Great and noble are your sentiments, 
benevolent Sam Yup chief,” broke in Tum 
Choy, with a scarcely concealed sneer; 
“but they are not the sentiments of a 
man who has been injured as | have been, 
and I will have vengeance if it costs me 
my life.” 

With these words he left the council- 
room. Desire for a woman, hate for a 
man, had changed the nature of the once 
shrewd and clear-headed Lum Choy, and 
his mind was fired with one idea—ven- 
geance. 

“If,” meditated he in the darkness of 
midnight, “I imprison Leih Tseih for a 
few months, perhaps a year, Ku Yum wiil 
be his at the end of that time and love 
him more than ever. If I use secret 
means to obtain Ku Yum, and do obtain 
her, the sweetness of the fruit will not be 
for me, for her mind and heart will be 
with my rival. If I kill Leih Tseih, Ku 
Yum’s spirit will follow his, for that is the 
way with women who dare what she has 
dared. What, then, can I do to satisfy 
myself and draw Ku Yum’s heart from 
Leih Tseih? This only—kill Lum Choy 
and make Leih Tseih his murderer. Oho! 
devils, I shall soon be one of you! And 
now | must arrange so that he shall be the 
last person with me. I know where I can 
obtain a knife of his, and I know how | 
ean lure him here. He will be overjoyed 
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with my offer to relinquish my claim on 
Ku Yum for a small tax on his weekly 
wages, and while he is pouring out his 
gratitude to me for abandoning my ven- 
geance, I will dabble him well with blood 
from a cut arm. He must come here in 
the dusk of the evening and immediately 
after his departure the deed will be done. 
Ha, ha! what a revenge!” 


* Your eyes are strange; there is blood 
on your garments!” cried Ku Yum to 
Leih Tseih, who without warning had 
appeared before her. 

Leih T’seih’s set face relaxed. 

“Be not afraid, my bird,” said he: - 
“but to-night you and I must part.” 

“Part! O, no, no!” She sprang to 
his side and caught his hand. 

“Itis true. [I am hunted again. Lun 
Choy has been found dead with a knife in 
his heart. 1 was the last person seen to 
enter his room. And as you see, my gar- 
ments are blood-stained.” 

For a second the girl shrank back ; then, 
alas for the lost soul of Lum Choy, presse«| 
closer to her lover and whispered in hi- 
ear, “If all men save Leih Tseih werv 
killed by Leih Tseih, still would Ku Yum 
remain with Leih Tseih.” 

am unworthy,” murmured Leih 
Tseih, brokenly. “ ‘Though I am guiltless 


of the deed for which I know they will con- 


demn me, yet my past has been such that 
it justifies the condemnation. But you, O 
sweetest heart! you must forget me! ” 

Kku Yum shook her head. “I can die, 
but 1 cannot do what you have asked of 

Some silent seconds, then Leih Tseih 
said in a clear voice, “‘ We will die together 
—vou and I.” 

“Ah! that will be happiness—to enter 
the spirit-land, hand in hand. When my 
cousins in China hear of it, they will say, 
‘How fine! Our cousin, Ku Yum, who 
was a slave-girl on earth, walks the Halis 
of Death with the son of a high man- 
darin.’ ” 


To the Cliff they sped. Arrived where 
from a parapet they could leap into the 
Pacific, they embraced tenderly and were 
gone. None can point to the spot where 
life with all its troubles ended, for their 
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bodies were never found; but in that part 
of San Francisco called the City of the 
Chinese it is whispered from lip to ear that 
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the spirits of Leih Tseih and Ku Yum sorrow. 
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AR from the northward, fromsthe cloven ridges, 
Pine-girt, deep-drifted with bewildering snows, 
By ice-plowed gorge the leaping river bridges, 
Light span by span, from lake to lake below, 
By mountain meadow, and the snow-fed hollow 
Where birch and buckthorn thicket mark the trail, 
Spurning the tawny hills in haste to follow 
The long, brown reaches of a desert vale. 


To east and west roll up the purple ranges, 
Foot bound about by leopard-colored hills ; 
From east to west their serrate shadow changes ; 
From west to east stream down the tumbling rills. 
Mocking the shadeless slopes and sullen ledges, 
Through sunburnt wastes of sage and yellow sand, 
Run down to meet thy willows and thy sedges,— 
O lonely river in a lonely land! 


Foamless and swift thy winding waters follow 
To find, unbosomed to the wind-swept skies, 
The great lake lapping in a tideless hollow, 
Wanton to each day’s changes as they rise,— 
Purpling to meet the splendor of their mornings, 
Paling to catch their tender mid-day blue, 
Trembling alike to smilings-and to scornings,— 
Fleet light of loves, it cannot hold one true. 


Like some great lioness beside the river, 
With passion slumbering in her half-shut eyes, 
Watching the light from heated sands up-quiver, 
Untamed and barren, lone the valley lies. 
Forego, O River, all the wrong you do her, 
Hasting your waters to the bitter lake, 
Rise frotfi your reedy marges and subdue her, 
So shall the land be fertile for your sake. 
Mary 


Austin. 
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have passed into a pair of beautiful sea- 
lions who wander in the moonlight over 
the rocks, meditating on life and love and 
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JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLES 


AN EXAMINATION INTO COLONEL BRYAN’S STATEMENT OF THEM 


By MORRIS M. ESTEE 


OLONEL WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
has an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review for June, 1899, on the 

subject of “Jeffersonian Principles,” in- 
tending therein to show that our acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands was a step 
toward imperialism, and that the “ Jeffer- 
sonian principle” was opposed to terri- 
torial expansion. 

I venture to say that the acquisition of 
the Philippine Islands and their present 
control by the American Republic is not 
only not an act of imperialism but that 
Jefferson was in favor of territorial expan- 
sion and he was not an imperialist. 

I confess a lifelong admiration for Mr. 
Jefferson. The splendid services rendered 
by him, not only to his country but to 
mankind, place him first among American 
statesmen. But I do not think anything 
that can now be said will change Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s well-known historical position, 
nor do I believe a political issue can be 
made by either truthfully or erroneously 
referring to his position on the subject of 
territorial expansion. He acted from the 
lights then before him, as we act from the 
lights now before us. He lived nearly a 
century ago. Since then the map of the 
world has changed. It is quite impossible 
to estimate what position Mr. Jefferson 
would assume now were he living. One 
thing is certain, of all our early American 
statesmen, he was conspicuously the wisest 
and greatest territorial expansionist, and 
this, too, in opposition to the expressed 


>views of many other distinguished Ameri- 


cans. 

As was said by Mr. Blaine in his 
“Twenty Years in Congress,” referring to 
the acquisition of Louisiana and the atti- 
tude then assumed by many Americans 
against Jefferson’s policy of expansion :— 

It seems hardly credible that the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana by Jefferson was de- 
nounced with a bitterness surpassing the 
partisan rancor with which later generations 
have been familiar. No abuse was too wa- 
lignant, no epithet too coarse, no imprecation 
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too savage, to be employed by the assailants 
of the great philosophic statesman who laid 
so broad and deep the foundation of his 
country’s growth and grandeur. 


In view of our present relations toward 
Cuba, it is interesting to note that as late 
as October 24, 1823, Mr. Jefferson wrote 
President Monroe :— 

I candidly confess that I have ever looked 
upon Cuba as the most interesting addition 
that ever could be made to our system of 
Stutes. The control which this Island would 
give us over the Gulf of Mexico and the 
countries and isthmus bordering upon it, 
as well as those whose waters flow into it, 
would fill up the measure of our political 
well-being. 


In a word, Mr. Jefferson was seeking 
Cuba because it would give us control over 
the “ Gulf of Mexico and the countries and 
isthmus bordering upon it.” But he 
wished to acquire this island by purchase 
rather than by war. 

It is not true that either President 
McKinley or any other American has at- 
tempted to “make subjects of the Fili- 
pinos by enforcing the authority of a few 
white men there,” or in any other manner. 
It is true that the Congress of the United 
States has, by adopting and carrying out 
the terms of the treaty with Spain declared 
that those islands belong to the United 
States. It is also true that, if they are 
ours, it is the sworn duty of the President 
to maintain peace and good order there,— 
our treaty stipulation requires this. 

There are seventy-five million of Amer- 
icans at home and twenty-five thousand 
American soldiers now on those islands 
who are interested in maintaining peace. 
When we got those islands the natives were 
trying to kill off the Spanish people there, 
just as the Seminole Indians were trying 
to kill off the Spanish people inhabiting 
Florida when Mr. Monroe obtained that 
territory. Our soldiers then kept right on 
fighting and exterminating those Indians 
until they were conquered, and no Ameri- 
can objected, and no one could find any 
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“ Jeffersonian principle ” in favor of stop- 
ping it or in favor of affording encourage- 
ment to the Indians. 

Congress has the supreme control over 
the Territories of the United States. 
What Congress will do as to the future 
government of the Philippine Islands is 
yet a problem; but we can as safely trust 
the Congress of this great Republic wisely 
to solve this problem as we can trust the 
same Congress to govern Alaska, Arizona, 
or new Mexico. 

The distinguished gentleman also says: 
“His [Jefferson’s] ambition for territory 
was limited to the North American Con- 
tinent. But,” he adds, “ Jefferson favored 
the annexation of Cuba when solicited by 
herself.” Is this true? Spain then owned 
Cuba, and at that time Spain was the only 
power that could solicit such annexation, 
and Spain opposed it. There were then 
over a hundred thousand slaves on the 
island of Cuba, and still we wanted that 
island with all its racial and social differ- 
ences. Jefferson wisely favored our get- 
ting it, and he did this not from any 
wanton desire to take other people’s prop- 
erty, or for conquest, but rather because it 
was necessary to secure and maintain our 
commerce and trade in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean and for the nation- 
al defense. He was willing to pay for the 
island, as we have paid for the Philippine 
Islands. 

Colonel Bryan also says that Jefferson 
“was profoundly impressed with the 
danger of race antagonisms.” If this is 
so, his public acts do not show it. He fav- 
ored both the Louisiana purchase and the 
acquisition of Florida. Louisiana had 


forty-two thousand inhabitants who did 


not even speak the English language when 
we acquired it, and there were also about 
thirty thousand negro slaves. Florida was 
also largely inhabited by wild Indians and 
negro slaves, and we took all those mixed 
races because we needed the land. 

He also favored getting Cuba with her 
one hundred thousand negro slaves and 
with her mixed and admittedly dangerous 
population of Spanish negroes and In- 


dians. We needed the land, and he knew it, 
and so he sought for it, but Spain would 
not sell the island. At that time we had 
no war with Spain; we had not, as now, 


destroyed a Spanish fleet or taken the city 
of Manila. We were then a little bit of a 
nation hardly known in Europe. Uur 
then and our present conditions were as 
different as light is from darkness. We 
had no foreign commerce, no territory 
fronting on the Pacific, no seventy-five 
millions of people, no boundless wealth 
seeking investment, no scarcity of public 
lands, and above all, we had no surplus 
population. We were a baby nation, we 
had just gained our liberty, we did not 
have a standing army because we did not 
need one, and we avoided war because we 
had just ended our war for independence, 
and yet, seeing the necessity for it, Jeffer- 
son wanted Cuba. 

Most of the Filipinos are no more fit for 
self-government than were the American 
Indians, and but little more to be relied 
upon. They were held in subjection by 
the Spanish people when we acquired the 
islands. The islands were as much Span- 
ish territory as was old Spain, and when 
war with Spain was declared we attacked 
the colonies, and when we made peace, by 
the terms of that peace we acquired this 
island territory. It is ours by treaty and 
by the law of nations, and we must defend 
it. After we took possession of the islands, 
the Filipinos resisted and began a war 
upon our soldiers. They must and shall 
be subdued. 

When, in 1820, General Jackson was 
made Governor of Florida and the Semi- 
nole Indians commenced slaughtering the 
whites there, he subdued them. Did any 
one say it was imperialism to defend our 
people from those savages then? 

It is an historical fact that since 1803 
we have been acquiring territory just as a 
prosperous man acquires property, by pur- 
chase. Right or wrong, it has been the 
policy of this nation to acquire such terri- 
tory, and Mr. Jefferson began it. He com- 
menced doing this when we really did not 
need the land, but he wisely did it as a 
safeguard for the future. For instance, 
we wanted the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, and so we acquired Louisiana. For 
the same and more potential reasons we 
now want Porto Rico, the Sandwich, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

A review of the facts as to American 
expansion shows that in 1803 Mr. Jeffer- 
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son made the Louisiana purchase. It cost 
fifteen million dollars, and never was 
a@ wiser purchase made. In 1890, the 
population of that purchase exceeded 
eleven million, and the agricultural pro- 
ducts of that vast territory in the single 
year of 1896 exceeded $450,000,000; and 
yet at the time of this purchase certain 
American statesmen declared it would 
destroy the Republic. 

In 1819, we purchased Florida for 
$6,000,000, and General Jackson was sent 
there to subdue the Indians, and still 
again the same assertion as to the destruc- 
tion of the country was made, but he never 
stopped fighting the Indians until they 
were subdued. 

In 1846 Texas was admitted into the 
Union. This was said to be the crowning 
point of imperialism—the high tide of 
American infamy. 

Then followed the Mexican war, and by 
our treaty with Mexico the United States 
acquired over five hundred thousand addi- 
tional square miles of territory, including 
California. This too was another “ crown 
of thorns” upon the head of this long- 
suffering but patient nation. But like the 
other acquisitions, it added to the great. 
ness and prosperity of the country. 

Then came the purchase of Alaska for 
$7,000,000. This was treated with con- 
tempt as unworthy to fight over. Strange 
to say, this ice-bound land is valuable. 
Then followed the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, infinitely more neces- 
sary to us now than was the Louisiana 
purchase in 1803 and conspicuously so to 
the Pacific Coast, and yet because one 
administration raised the American flag 
over these islands the next administration 
pulled it down. But the people of the 
whole nation were greater than any polit- 
ical party, and now the flag is raised 
there to stay. It is American territory. 

Finally, and at the end of a successful 
war with Spain, we acquired the Philip- 
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pine Islands. These islands are marvel- 
ously fertile and cover an area of nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles and have a native population of over 
eight million, some of whom are civilized 
and some of whom are not civilized. But 
civilized or barbarous, they are now mak- 
ing war upon us, attacking our flag, and 
destroying life and property, and it is as 
necessary to subdue the Filipinos in those 
islands as it was to subdue the Seminoles 
in Florida. 

We have made a treaty with Spain, 
which is now the law of the land, agreeing 
to protect life and property in those 
islands, and but one course is left us, 
namely, to maintain peace there. Does 
any sane man believe that it would be 
“ Jeffersonian principles ” coward-like to 
retreat from the presence of an enemy? 
A man who could boldly face France, as 
did Jefferson, when it was the greatest 
military power of the earth, in defense 
of the American right to navigate the 
Mississippi River, would hardly listen to 
the cry of “imperialism” when our 
country was in danger. 

We should note the difference between 
our past and present conditions. This is 
a commercial age, and we are a commercial 
people. We need all necessary harbors of 
refuge to mark the highways of commerce. 
And because we have acquired these 
islands it is folly to libel our country by 
claiming we are seeking conquests when 
we are simply following the demands of 
commerce and the natural laws of growth. 
We are bigger to-day than we were yester- 
day. We are a young and an ambitious 
nation. We can no more talk down Amer- 
ican progress or stop our march to empire 
than we can talk down the rise and fall of 
the tides. If we stand still, we shall 
perish; if we grow great in our onward 
march, we shall doubtless inspire the 
antagonism of some foreign people. We 
must choose between the two. 
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A FRIEND OF THE SIOUX 
A TRUE STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE 


By R. A. HARRIS 


NE sultry afternoon in the summer 
of 1846, a party of hardy young 
fellows were enjoying a refreshing 

bath in the warm waters of the Guadalupe 
River in Western Texas. They belonged 
to a battalion of United States infantry 
which was en route for Mexico to check the 
caprices of the wily Mexican General, 
Santa Anna. 

While the swimmers were thus engaged, 
a boat was seen to put off from shore a 
short distance above. It contained four 
Sioux bucks, and had gone but a short 
distance ere it was apparent to the soldiers 
that the Indians were all under the influ- 
ence of bad liquor, which they had from 
time to time been able to procure from 
certain obscure ones in the regiment, 
though against emphatic orders to the 
contrary. All eyes were watching the In- 
dians in their effort to cross the stream. 

“There be some squaw widows and 
papoose orphans in their lodge to-night if 
they don’t get better control of their canoe 
shortly,” said Dick Johnson. 

The remark was doubtless inspired by the 
thought of the result when the boat should 
strike the main current of the stream, and 
it was a correct surmise. Hardly had the 
words died away, until the swift current 
threw the boat violently around, and aided 
by the unsteady balance of its occupants, 
the craft quickly capsized. The cool 
plunge had the effect of partially overcom- 
ing the intoxicated condition of three of 
the Indians, and in a brief time they were 
making good headway toward the opposite 
shore. Not ss with the fourth. He had 
imbibed too freely, and it soon became evi- 
dent that he would drown if assistance was 
not forthcoming. 

“It’s time to act now,” said Shorty 
Wilson. “Come on, Dick; let ’s help the 
drunken cuss out.” And with this remark 
the speaker struck out to the rescue. 

“ Let the red devil sink,” said Johnson. 
“ He is better as food for the fishes: of the 
Guadalupe than a part of even Sioux soci- 
ety in that condition.” 
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Wilson’s nature was not of the kind to let 
even a drunken Indian perish if he could 
prevent it. He paid no heed to the last re- 
mark of his comrade, but swam swiftly to 
the struggling redskin, who was fast being 
carried down stream. In less time than it 
takes to rehearse it, Wilson was by his 
side, and grasping the floundering fellow 
by the hair, he was soon making progress 
landward. The three Indians had reached 
the shore, and by the time Wilson struck 
the bank several rods below, they were on 
hand, and laying hold of their now uncon- 
scious brother, they pulled him from the 
water. A half-hour’s work brought the 
fellow out all right,—in fact, in a better 
condition than when he went in, for the 
effects of the whisky had likewise left him. 
A more grateful quartet than they would 
have been hard to find. They showered 
praises upon Wilson in so copious and un- 
feigned a fashion that he was soon con- 
vinced that the fellow he had rescued was 
something more than an ordinary Sioux. 
Wilson gave them a dissertation on the evil 
effects of bad whisky, and as he turned to 
go, the brawny buck whose life he had 
saved, smiting his great chest, said in 
broken English, “ Injun remember this!” 

Wilson returned to his comrades, and 
with the resuming of the march the inci- 
dent was forgotten. The army marched 
victoriously against Santa Anna, and in a 
brief space of time was disbanded, the 
comrades to separate in their choice of 
life’s vocations. 


It was early autumn of the year 1858. 
A solitary rider was leisurely wending his 
way toward the East. He was in the vicin- 
ity of Devil’s Gate, a historic Rocky 
Mountain pass on the Sweetwater River in 
Western Wyoming. His only escorts were 
his two pack-horses. He was riding the 
Overland Express between Fort Hall, in 
Southeastern Idaho, and Fort Laramie, in 
Southeastern Wyoming. The animals 
were moving along at a good swinging 
gait, when suddenly “ Billy,” his saddle- 
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horse, came to a dead stop. His head was 
held erect, his ears thrown forward, every 


- muscle was fixed, and in all he presented 


the very picture of alarm. 

“TInjuns or a grizzly,—which?” said 
his master, but Billy’s only response was 
a vigorous stamp of foot and a nervous 
blow of alarm. 

“Not the proper time and place for a 
grizzly,” said Stub. “So it must be In- 
juns.” 

His friends at Laramie knew the rider 
as “Stub and Twist.” So we will call 
him “ Stub ” for short. 

“ Blackfeet, or I’m a liar! ” ejaculated 
Stub, as a zephyr brought a faint but 
familiar odor to his nostrils. 

It may seem incredible to state that he 
could tell not only Indians, but their par- 
ticular tribe, by smell, but to old scouts 
this is an established fact. Under favor- 
able conditions the peculiar odor from 
their unwashed, sweaty forms is qf@ickly 
recognized by the tutored nostril of man 
or beast, and to many of the older scouts 
their manner of preparing their food and 
the principal constituents thereof, caused 
a variation of that odor in the different 
tribes with which they were familiar. 

The rider was now fully convinced that 
prowling Blackfeet were near, and he sur- 
= that they were then lying in wait for 

m. 

Slapping Billy on the neck, he headed 
him southward to the open plain and 
started him off at an easy gallop. If he 
was being waylaid, he knew this would 
soon bring pursuit from his foes if 
mounted, and if on foot, he could evade 
them, and by a large circuit reach his 
route many miles ahead. He did not 
hurry, because though Blackfeet had been 
there very recently, they might have been 
in search of different game than express 
riders and in no way aware of his presence 
in the vicinity. 

His first surmise was correct. He had 
not gone a hundred yards from the trail 
until he beheld three Blackfeet emerging 
from the timber about half a mile further 
in the direction he had been going. 

Whistling to the pack-horses, he gave 
Billy the rein, saying as he did so :— 

“ Now, old boy, let’s see how you can 
run. We ain’t had a chase since we ran 


from that old mother cinnamon bear, last 
spring, who thought we wanted one of her 
babies, but if you can’t beat them measly 
little cayuses worse than you did: her, I 
hope them Blackfeet ’l] git you; you ’d de- 
serve it.” 

It was a happy trait of Stub to take the 
most trying difficulty with perfect com- 
posure, and if*it served to bring out one 
element of his nature more than another, 
that would invariably be a reckless sort of 
humor possessed by few men under such 
circumstances. 

At these words from his master, Billy 
gave a bound sidewise, threw his tail high 
in the air as though in tantalizing defi- 
ance, and snorting, seemed to say :— 

“Now for a frolic. We’ll just show 
those fellows how they can’t run.” 

As the express animals began to pound 
Wyoming sod in flight from their enemies 
it was soon seen that as to being caught by 
these pursuers, they need have little fear. 
It was long after noon ere. the cautious 
Billy first noted the presence of Indians, 
and while Stub had not the least fear of 
being overtaken in an open race, he soon 
began to work his brain for a method of 
safely eluding pursuit after nightfall. 
His only conclusion was so far to distance 
them in the present race that he could 
safely bank on their discontinuing the 
same. The Blackfeet were still pursuing 
when the evening shadows hid them from 
view over a mile behind. Gradually chan- 
ging his course toward his proper route, 
Stub continued his flight at but slightly 
reduced gait, till well into the night. A 
brief pause for a cold lunch and a short 
grazing spell, and he remounted to proceed 
at a smart speed until three a. M., when he 
again reached the trail. Here he halted 
for breakfast and a three hours’ rest. 
Six o’clock found them on the way again, 
very little worse for their chase, which 
they thought was safely ended. Here they 
were greatly mistaken, for on resuming 
their journey after the noon halt, Stub 
espied the identical trio approaching far 
back on the trail. 

Blackfeet love plunder and trinkets 
more than they do grub and blankets. 
They were not brave fighters, but would 
readily kill a lonely man if he had any- 
thing in the line of plunder. They had 
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espied Stub’s pack-horses, each with his 
pack, and had evidently kept up the pur- 
suit hoping to force Stub to cast away a 
portion of his load in order more surely to 
outrun and evade them. A chase similar 
to that of the previous day ensued, only to 
be followed on the third day by their re- 
peated advance. 7 

Stub now resolved to rid himself as well 
as all future travelers from this trio of 
thieves. He pretended to take no notice of 
their approach until they were within a 
quarter of a mile; then suddenly espying 
them, he urged his horses into a run. In 
a splendid feint, Stub caused them to pre- 
tend great fatigue, and their gait became 
very laborious and soon began to slacken. 
The Indians were quick to note the de- 
creasing gait of their prizes, and with 
fiendish yells, began to urge their ponies 
into their best efforts. A well-known 
command from Stub caused the pack- 
horses to pass, but they were not allowed 
to pass but a short distance in ad- 
vance. The Indians were now but a hun- 
dred yards behind, and already two or 
three arrows had struck in advance of 
Stub, whose time to act had now come. 
He noted to his pleasure that the Indians 
were not approaching abreast, but that one 
was several yards in advance of the 
others. Drawing his carbine from its 
scabbard on his saddle, he suddenly reined 
in and faced about. A sharp report 
sounded, and the leading Indian went 
headlong to the ground. Quickly resum- 
ing flight, Stub reloaded his gun, but 
hoped the remainder of the trio would turn 
back, in which event, he need fear no fur- 
ther pursuit, by them at least. This they 
did not do. The fall of their comrade mad- 
dened them, and they never so much as 
paused to learn the condition of his wound. 
Seeing them coming on, Stub again drew 
rein and this time more deliberately took 
aim and fired at the foremost Indian, 
who in turn went down to stay. Here 
the situation was soon reversed. Bereit 
of his last comrade, the fright that seized 
the third Blackfoot was indeed intense. 
His frantic efforts in reversing his course 
from pursuer to pursued, were noted with 
much amusement by Stub, who took up 
the chase long enough to reload, when the 
third Indian was brought down in close 
proximity to the first. 


the scene of the day’s episode. 


A hasty burial—as expeditious as could 
be accomplished by one man without the 
necessary accouterments—took place, and 
when a thin covering of Wyoming sand 
had hidden the forms of the Blackfeet 
from view, Stub reverently removed his 
hat and said,— 

“Now may the ghost of Saint Peter 
watch over your pesky souls and keep you 
in the path of virtue, instead of lettin’ 
you foller peaceable spirits to steal the 
feathers from their wings or the buttons 
from their shrouds.” 

Nightfall found Stub many miles from 
He came 
to a hait in a beautiful flat with plenty of 
good grazing ground at hand. Turning 
his horses loose, having removed saddles 
and packs, he left them for a night's graze, 
and was soon dead to the world. 

The camping-ground was in the foot- 
hills of a large spur of the Rockies, but 
Stub went to sleep with firm faith in Billy 
as guard should prowling animals or 
Indians come that way. Imagine his sur- 
prise and chagrin, however, when on awak- 
ening next morning, the horses were 
nowhere to be seen. 

Although the dilemma was extremely 
puzzling, it was absolute evidence to Stub 
that Indians had not been in that immedi- 
ate vicinity for at least a period of forty- 
eight hours previous to his coming. Had 
the contrary been true, he knew Billy 
would not have gotten a stone’s throw 
from the packs. 

After convincing himself the horses 
were not within whistling distance, he 
seated himself for a hasty breakfast and to 
east about for a theory that would seem 
reasonable as to where they had gone and 
what had caused them to go away. Near 
at hand was a small caiion that deepened 
and widened as it led back up the spur, 
and its route led it back and forth across 
a direct line from camp many times within 
a distance of half a mile. . Beyond its sec- 
ond bend a horse could not cross it. Stub 
here found his theory. The horses had 
grazed along the cafion—the grass being 
better close to its edges—and getting into 
its confines, could not see how to return. 
Starting on this decision, he soon realized 
its truth, as the tracks and vitten graas 
and herbage were plainly visible. —w 
the third bend in the cafion, he discove 
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signs that the horses had been frightened. 


The tracks were thicker and printed deep- . 


er in the earth. Here and there were evi- 
dences of pawing, the grass being torn 
as by a nervous hoof. The tracks 
seemed confused, as though all three had 
scampered hither and thither searching 
for a way to return to camp. What could 
have caused their alarm? Was it ani- 
mals or Indians? It was almost certain 
to have been one of the two. 

Stub knew he was well out of the Black- 
foot country, and that if Indians, they 
must have been Sioux. He did not relish 
the thought of a visit with the Sioux, who, 
though not thoroughly savage, were chaf- 
ing under broken promises of politicians 
and desired most emphatically to be left 
alone by the whites. They had never 
molested Stub on his journeys to and fro, 
and even now he was charitable enough 
to think that had it been they who fright- 
ened away his horses, the occurrence had 
been accidental. 

Such a thing as a conclusion to aban- 
don the search, however, never entered 
Stub’s mind. When the thought of meet- 
ing “ Injuns ” came up, along with it came 
that reckless humor tnat seemed to cast 
out all thought of fear. 

“ My plugs have gone this way and I’m 
goin’ to foller ’°em; Sioux, bears, or wild- 
cats,—just as soon be killed by one as 
*t other, so here goes.” 

He had proceeded but a short distance 
when the tracks took a general course up 
the cafion straight toward the confines of 
big mountains. By noon the character of 
the vegetation and brush rendered it al- 
most impossible to follow the tracks, but 
he was led on by here and there a freshly 
broken bough or bitten vine. 

The sun was past the zenith when 
Stub, glancing away up a long incline, 
discerned a body of vapor hovering above 
the trees. The time of day and tempera- 
ture of the weather told him at once that 
it was smoke. A camp of some kind—per- 
haps the hut of a prospector. It was a 
good hour’s walk away, but it might con- 
tain a clew to the whereabouts of his 
horses. 

When about half the distance had been 
covered, Stub made a discovery. The 
smoke, instead of coming from a single 
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hut, was gently rising in a dozen or more 
columns to unite above the treetops in one 
great bank. 

“A Sioux camp or Chicago, sure as 
shootin’! If Billy’s there he’s a dead 
bronco. No Sioux in Wyoming could 
take him alive. But the red sons-o’-guns 
may have seen my nags and can likely tell 
me about where they are. If they want 
to kill me, I 71] bet I ll take a Sioux or two 
along.” 

Stub was nearly a mile from the camp, 
and in all probability could have retreated 
unmolested, but when so sure of gaining 
the information he was certain they pos- 
sessed as to the whereabouts of his horses, 
such a thing as retreat never entered his 
head. 

With a firm step and an air of cool de- 
liberation, he marched straight for the 
Sioux stronghold. As he drew near, the 
only signs of life visible were an occasional 
squaw moving in and out, a number of 
papooses, and a greater number of yelping, 
barking dogs. 

Selecting the most auspicious tepee as 
most likely to be that of the chief or leader 
of the band, he walked straight toward it. 
Not a single Indian showed himself until 
Stub was in the act of entering the tepee. 
Here he was confronted by a stately look- 
ing fellow of very haughty and dignified 
carriage. The Indian stood squarely in 
the way of his entrance and as the express 
rider had at last found some one to whom 
he might make known his errand, he 
opened the conversation by saying,— 

* Are you chief here? ” 

The fellow’s reply was a very pointed 
answer to the question, though not exactly 
as Stub had hoped to receive it. He made 
no verbal reply, but simply gave vent to a 
peculiar sort of grunt and instantly there 
appeared from behind every tree, stump, 
log, and in every available place within a 
stone’s throw, the head and shoulders of 
an Indian. 

Quick as a flash, Stub covered the chief 
with his revolver, saying as he did so,— 

“You die at the first attempt of any of 
your men to harm me.” 

To this the Indian replied in broken 
English :-— 

“Let the white man put away his gun; 
Indian will do him no harm.” 
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Without lowering his weapon, the ex- 
press rider continued,— 

“ While in camp last night many miles 
to the east, my horses strayed away, ana 
on seeing your camp I have come to 
ask if you or any of your men have seen 
them.” 

“ White brother must put down his gun. 
Could not the Indians have killed him | 
ago if they wanted to? He must put away 
his gun, and Indian will talk to him.” 

Stub lgwered his weapon and was mo- 
tioned to a seat within the wigwam. 

“Indian will see if white man’s horses 
have been seen by the Indians,” said the 
chief. Again came the signal which 
brought them from their hiding-places, 
and the Indians were called in by twos 
and consulted by the chief in their own 
language. 

“Indians in camp have not seen white 
man’s horses, but hunting-parties are out 
and will surely know where the horses are. 
White man will stay with Indians to- 
night, and in morning they will help him 
to find his horses.” 

The order was put in the imperative, 
and the express rider took it as philo- 
sophically as possible. 

“I can stand it if they can,” he mused, 
“and if they can find the horses it will be 
so much the less work for me.” 

The first hunting-party to return had 
seen nothing of the horses, but the second 
had discovered them many miles to the 
south—much too far to think of going 
after them that night. 

As the evening passed away, Stub was 
not given as much notice by the Indians 
as were the noisy curs that so numerously 
infested the camp. He kept in near prox- 
imity to the wigwam of the chief, and as- 
sumed a perfectly indifferent and careless 
attitude, but in reality no one in that camp 
was more keenly on the alert than he. 
The chief would eye him with an air of 
grim satisfaction at intervals, and this 
alone was the only recognition he received, 
but it was enough to set curious thoughts 
chasing themselves back and forth through 
his brain. 

In due time supper was prepared and 
Stub was motioned to a place in the circle. 
The repast consisted of well-cooked veni- 
son, and porridge made from Indian corn, 


and was relished even by the hungry white 
man. 

As the Indians withdrew for the night, 
Stub was shown to a neat tepee in the rear 
of that of the chief. On entering, the first 
real surprise of the day met his gaze and 
brought forth soliloquies something like 
this :— 

“ Well, it strikes me this is a pretty fine 
bed for wandering Sioux to donate to one 
of my ilk. Them blankets would do credit 
to Uncle Sam’s army, and I ’1l bet a horse 
they ’ve given me half there is in camp. 
It ’s a puzzler just what that old red codg- 
er intends to do with me, anyhow. The 
whole works are as cold as icebergs at en- 
tertainin’ a feller, but the way they are 
feedin’ and lodgin’ me, they must have me 
sized up for a hyu medicine man. Just 
let that be as it may. If they try any dirty 
workand get me at myincantations they ll 
see that I can command a few spirits that 
will carry more ’n one to the happy hunt- 
in’ grounds, and that in mighty short 
order. You can bet yer gizzard I ’ll repose 
on my arms to-night and let one eye stand 
guard while t’ other one sleeps.” 

His fears were groundless. Not a move 
was made to injure him during the night. 
In the morning he was treated to another 
good meal, after which the chief gave 
orders for a hasty preparation to go for the 
horses. He then led the way to a corral 
containing a band of fine Indian ponies 
and said :— 

““White man can ride one of Indians’ 
ponies to find his own horses. Which one 
does he want?” 

Stub selected a beautiful gray which 
was quickly lariated and prepared for the 
journey. The party to go in search of the 
straying horses consisted of three members 
of the hunting-party who had discovered 
them, the chief, and the express rider. 
A ride of five hours brought them in sight 
of the horses quietly grazing on the brink 
of a mountain stream. Stub instructed 
the Indians to remain in the rear, when he 
approached to within whistling distance 
and blew a signal. In an instant Billy’s 
head was erect, and an answering whinnv 
came back. The signal was repeated, and 
soon all three animals were coming on a 
brisk trot. Stub dismounted as his horses 
came up, and leading the pony to its own- 
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er, he thanked the chief and announced 
his intention of returning to his packs 
without going back to the Sioux camp. 

“ White man’s packs are in Indian’s tent 
now. White man will go back to camp to- 
night; to-morrow he can go his way.” 

The fact that his packs were at the 
camp, and he did not question the state- 
ment, rendered his return thereto impera- 
tive, and as he was now thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Sioux meant no harm to 
him, he returned, as a matter of course. 

When all was ready for his departure 
next morning, he approached the chief and 
said :— 

“The Indians have done much for me; 
can I not pay you for the trouble? ” 

The chief answered :— 

“Indian wants no pay. White brother 
paid him many times, long, long ago.” 

Wilson’s curiosity was now aroused, and 
when he wonderingly asked what the chief 
meant, the Indian said :— 

“White man’s mind is shorter than In- 
dian’s. It does not go back far enough. 
Twelve times has the sun come and gone. 
Twelve times have the snows of winter 
fallen and been melted away by the suns 
of twelve summers. Let white brother 


drive all this away from his thoughts and 
remember a summer day many miles to 
the south. White man wore clothes of a 
soldier, and was going to make war on the 
sunburned people of Mexico. One day 
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four drunken Indians were trying to cross 
a river in a boat. They all fell out, and 
one would have died in the water if white 
man had not saved him.” 

All was now clearly remembered by 
Stub, and when he asked how the chief 
knew of the incident, he smote his brawny 
chest and said,— 

“ Me that Indian.” 

On departing, Stub, who was none other 
than Shorty Wilson of the beginning of 
our story, was forced to accept the chief's 
own pony as a token of the esteem for the 
act of long ago which he had pledged him- 
self to remember. He also gave Wilson a 
small bit of paper on which was inscribed 
numerous hieroglyphics.: This, he said, 
would pass him from all inquiring Sioux 
who might recognize the pony, but he was 
told to use the paper only as a last resort. 
Once ere reaching the fort he was stopped 
by a party of Sioux and was forced to dis- 
play the paper. It was more than sufh- 
cient. The Indians were at once his firm 
friends, and at his invitation a few of the 
party accompanied him to the fort. Here 
Wilson entertained them by showing them 
about the barracks and explaining the 
military regulations and requirements, 
and to his extreme gratification he learned 
that this particular chief who had so gen- 
erously befriended him, was famed among 
all the Sioux for his moral and temper- 
ate habits. 
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THE PRIESTLY PREROGATIVE 
SIXTH OF THE ‘‘MALEMUTE KID” STORIES 


By JACK LONDON 


HIS is the story of a man who did 

not appreciate his wife; also, of a 

woman who did him too great an 
honor when she gave herself to him. In- 
cidentally, it concerns a Jesuit priest who 
had never-been known to lie. He was an 
appurtenance, and a very necessary one, 
to the Yukon country; but the presence 
of the other two was merely accidental. 
They were specimens of the many strange 
waifs which ride the breast of a gold rush 
or come tailing along behind. 

Edwin Bentham and Grace Bentham 
were waifs; they were also tailing along 
behind, for the Klondike rush of ’97 had 
long since swept down the great river and 
subsided into the famine-stricken city of 
Dawson. When the Yukon shut up shop 
and went to sleep under a three-foot ice- 
sheet, this peripatetic couple found them- 
selves at the Five Finger Rapids, with the 
City of Gold still a journey of many sleeps 
to the north. 

Many cattle had been butchered at this 
place in the fall of the year, and the offal 
made a goodly heap. The three fellow- 
voyageurs of Edwin Bentham and wife 
gazed upon this deposit, did a little mental 
arithmetic, caught a certain glimpse of a 
bonanza, and decided to remain. And all 
winter they sold sacks of bones and frozen 
hides to the famished dog-teams. It was 
a modest price they asked, a dollar a 
pound, just as it came. Six months later, 
when the sun came back and the Yukon 
awoke, they buckled on their heavy money- 
belts and journeyed back to the Southland, 
where they yet live and lie mightily about 
the Klondike they never saw. 

But Edwin Bentham—he was an indo- 
lent fellow, and had he not been possessed 
of a wife, would have gladly joined issues 
in the dog-meat speculation. As it was, 
she played upon his vanity, told him how 
great and strong he was, how a man such 
as he certainly was could overcome all 
obstacles and of a surety obtain the Golden 
Fleece. So he squared his jaw, sold his 
share in the bones and hides for a sled and 
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one dog, and turned his snow-shoes to the 
north. Needless to state, Grace Bentham’s 
snow-shoes never allowed his tracks to 
grow cold. Nay, ere their tribulations 
had seen three days, it was the man who 
followed in the rear, and the woman who 
broke trail in advance. Of course, if any- 
body hove in sight, the position was 
instantly reversed. Thus did his manhood 
remain virgin to the travelers who passed 
like ghosts on the silent trail. There are 
such men in this world. 

How such a man and such a woman 
came to take each other for better and for 
worse is unimportant to this narrative. 
These things are familiar to us all, and 
those people who do them, or even ques- 
tion them too closely, are apt to lose a 
beautiful faith which is known as Eternal 
Fitness. 

Edwin Bentham was a boy, thrust by 
mischance into a man’s body,—a boy who 
could complacently pluck a butterfly, wing 
from wing, or cower in abject terror before 
a lean, nervy fellow, not half his size. He 
was a selfish cry-baby, hidden behind a 
man’s mustache and stature, and glossed 
over with a skin-deep veneer of culture and 
conventionality. Yes; he was a clubman 
and a society man,—the sort that grace 
social functions and utter inanities with a 
charm and unction which is indescribable ; 
the sort that talk big, and cry over a 
toothache; the sort that put more heli 
into a woman’s life by marrying her than 
can the most graceless libertine that ever 
browsed in forbidden pastures. We meet 
these men every day, but we rarely know 
them for what they are. Second to marry- 
ing them, the best way to get this knowl- 
edge is to eat out of the same pot and 
crawl under the same blanket with them 
for—well, say a week; no greater margin 
is necessary. 

To see Grace Bentham, was to see a 
slender, girlish creature; to know her, 
was to know a soul which dwarfed your 
own, yet retained all the elements of the 
eternal feminine. This was the woman 
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who urged and encouraged her husband in 
his Northland quest, who broke trail for 
him when no one was looking, and cried 
in secret over her weakling woman’s body. 

So journeyed this strangely assorted 
couple down to old Fort Selkirk, then 
through fivescore miles of dismal wilder- 
ness to Stuart River. And when the short 
day left them, and the man lay down in 
the snow and blubbered, it was the woman 
who lashed him to the sled, bit her lips 
with the pain of her aching limbs, and 


helped the dog haul him to Malemute 


Kid’s cabin. Malemute Kid was not at 
home, but Meyers, the German trader, 
cooked great moose-steaks and shook up a 
bed of fresh pine boughs. 


Lake, Langham, and Parker, were ex- 
cited, and not unduly so when the cause 
was taken into account. 

“Oh, Sandy! Say,-can you tell a por- 
terhouse from a round? Come out and 
lend us a hand, anyway!” This appeal 
emanated from the cache, where Langham 
was vainly strugeling with divers quarters 
of frozen moose. 

“Don’t you budge from those dishes! ” 
commanded Parker. 

“IT say, Sandy; there’s a good feliow— 
just run down to the Missouri Camp and 
borrow some cinnamon,” begged Lake. 

“Oh! oh! hurry up! Why don’'t—” 
But the crash of meat and boxes, in the 
cache, abruptly quenched this peremptory 
summons. 

“Come now, Sandy; it won’t take a 
minute to go down to the Missouri—” 

“You leave him alone,” interrupted 
Parker. “ How am I to mix the biscuits 
if the table is n’t cleared off? ” 

Sandy paused in indecision, till sud- 
denly the fact that he was Langhaim’s 
“man” dawned upon him. Then he 
apologetically threw down the greasy dish- 
cloth, and went to his master’s rescue. 

These promising scions of wealthy pro- 
genitors had come to the Northland in 
search of laurels, with much money to 
burn, and a “man” apiece. Luckily for 
their souls, the other two men were up the 
White River in search of a mythical 
quartz-ledge 7 so Sandy had to.grin under 
the responsibility of three healthy masters, 
each of whom was possessed of peculiar 
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cookery ideas. Twice that morning had a 
disruption of the whole camp been immi- 
nent, only averted by immense concessions 
from one or the other of these knights of 
the chafing-dish. But at last their mutuai 
creation, a really dainty dinner, was com- 
pleted. Then they sat down to a three- 
cornered game of “ cut-throat,’—a pro- 
ceeding which did away with all casus 
belli for future hostilities, and permitted 
the victor to depart on a most important 

mission. 

This fortune fell to Parker, who parted 
his hair in the middle, put on his mittens 
and bearskin cap, and stepped over to 
Malemute’s Kid’s cabin. And when he 
returned, it was in the company of Grace 
Bentham and Malemute Kid,—the former 
very sorry her husband could not share 
with her their hospitality, for he had gone 
up to look at the Henderson Creek mines, 
and the latter still a trifle stiff from break- 
ing trail down the Stuart River. Meyers 
had been asked, but had declined, being 
deeply engrossed in an experiment of rais- 
ing bread from hops. 

Well, they could do without the hus- 
band; but a woman—why they had not 
seen one all winter, and the presence of 
this one promised a new era in their lives. 
They were college men and gentlemen, 
these three young fellows, yearning for the 
flesh-pots they had been so long denied. 
Probably Grace Bentham suffered from a 
similar hunger; at least, it meant much 
w her, the first bright hour in many weeks 
of darkness. 

But that wonderful first course, which 
claimed the versatile Lake for its parent, 
had no sooner been served than there came 
a loud knock at the door. 

“Oh! Ah! Won’t you come in, Mr. 
Bentham?” said Parker, who had stepped 
to see who the newcomer might be. 

“Is my wife here?” gruffly responded 
that worthy. 

“Why, yes. We left word with Mr. 
Meyers.” Parker was exerting his most 
dulcet tones, inwardly wondering what the 
deuce it all meant. “ Won’t you come in? 
Expecting you at any moment, we reserved 
a place. And just in time for the first 
course, too.” 

“ Come in, Edwin, dear,” chirped Grace 
Bentham from her seat at the table. 
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Parker naturally stood aside. 

“T want my wife,” reiterated Bentham 
hoarsely, the intonation savoring disagree- 
ably of ownership. 

Parker gasped, was within an ace of 
driving his fist into the face of his boorish 
visitor, but held himself awkwardly in 
check. Everybody rose. Lake lost his 
head and caught himself on the verge of 
saying, “ Must you go?” 

Then began the farrago of leave-taking. 
‘“So nice of you—” “1 am awfully sorry 
—” “By Jove! how things did bright- 
en—” “Really now, you—”’ “ Thank 
you ever so much—” “ Nice trip to Daw- 
son—” etc., etc. 

In this wise the lamb was helped into 
her jacket and led to the slaughter. Then 
the door slammed, and they gazed wofuliy 
upon the deserted table. 

“Damn!” Langham had suffered dis- 
advantages in his early training, and his 
oaths were weak and monotonous. 
“Damn!” he repeated, vaguely conscious 
of the incompleteness and vainly strug- 
gling for a more virile term. 


It is a clever woman who can fill out 
the many weak places in an inefficient 
man, by her own indomitability re-enforce 
his vacillating nature, infuse her ambi- 
tious soul into his, and spur him on to 
great achievements. And it is indeed a 
very clever and tactful woman who can do 
all this, and do it so subtly that the man 
receives all the credit and believes in his 
inmost heart that everything is due to 
him and him alone. | 

This is what Grace Bentham proceeded 
to do. Arriving in Dawson with a few 
pounds of flour and several letters of 
introduction, she at once applied herself 
to the task of pushing her big baby to tne 
fore. It was she who melted the stony 
heart and wrung credit from the rude 
barbarian who presided over the destiny of 
the P. C. Company; yet it was Edwin 
Bentham to whom the concession was 
ostensibly granted. It was she who 
dragged her baby up and down creeks, 
over benches and divides, and on a dozen 
wild stampedes; yet everybody remarked 
what an energetic fellow that Bentham 
was. It was she who studied maps, and 
catechised miners, and hammered geog 


raphy and locations into his hollow head, 
till everybody marveled at his broad grasp 
of the country and knowledge of its condi- 
tions. Of course, they said the wife was a 
brick, and only a few wise ones appreci- 
ated and pitied the brave little woman. 

She did the work; he got the credit and 
reward. In the Northwest Territory a. 
married woman cannot stake or record 8 
creek, bench, or quartz claim; so Edwin 
Bentham went down to the Gold Commis- 
sioner and filed on Bench Claim 23, second 
tier, of French Hill. And when April 
came they were washing out a thousand 
dollars a day, with many, many such days 
in prospect. 

At the base of French Hill lay Eldorado 
Creek, and on a creek claim stood the 
cabin of Clyde Wharton. At present he 
was not washing out a diurnal thousand 
dollars; but his dumps grew, shift by 
shift, and there would come a time when 
those dumps would pass through his 
sluice-boxes, depositing in the riffles, in the 
course of half a dozen days, several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He often sat in 
that cabin, smoked his pipe, and dreamed 
beautiful little dreams,—dreams in which 
neither the dumps nor the half-ton of dust 
in the P. C. Company’s big safe, played a 
part. 

And Grace Bentham, as she washed tin 
dishes in her hillside cabin, often glanced 
down into Eldorado Creek, and dreamed, 
—not of dumps nor dust, however. They 
met frequently, as the trail to the one 
claim crossed the other, and there is much 
to talk about in the Northland spring; 
but never once, by the light of an eye nor 
the slip of a tongue, did they speak their 
hearts. 

This is as it was at first. But one day 
Edwin Bentham was brutal. All boys are 
thus; besides, being a French Hill king 
now, he began to think a great deal of 
himself and to forget all he owed to his 
wife. On this day, Wharton heard of it, 
and waylaid Grace Bentham, and talked 
wildly. This made her very happy, though 
she would not listen, and made him prom- 
ise to not say such things again. Her 
hour had not come. 

But the sun swept back on its northern 
journey, the black of midnight changed to 
the steely color of dawn, the snow slipped 
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away, the water dashed again over the 
glacial drift, and the wash-up began. Day 
and night the yellow clay and scraped bed- 
rock hurried through the swift sluices, 
yielding up its ransom to the strong men 
from the Southland. And in that time of 
tumult came Grace Bentham’s hour. 

To all of us such hours at some time 
come,—that is, to us who are not too 
phlegmatic. Some people are good, not 
from inherent love of virtue, but from 
sheer laziness. But those of us who know 
weak moments may understand. 

Edwin Bentham was weighing dust over 
the bar of the saloon at the Forks—alto- 
gether too much of his dust went over that 
pine board—when his wife came down the 
hill and slipped into Clyde Wharton’s 
cabin. Wharton was not expecting her, 
but that did not alter the case. And 
much subsequent misery and idle waiting 
might have been avoided, had not Father 
Roubeau seen this and turned aside from 
the main creek trail. 


“ My child,” 

“Hold on, Father Roubeau! Though 
I’m not of your faith, I respect you; but 
you can’t come in between this woman and 
me! ” 

You know what you are doing? ”’ 

“Know! Were you God Almighty, 
ready to fling me into eternal fire, I’d bank 
my will against yours in this matter.” 

Wharton had placed Grace on a stool 
and stood belligerently before her. 

* You sit down on that chair and keep 
quiet,” he continued, addressing the 
Jesuit. “Ill take my innings now. You 
can have yours after.” 

Father Roubeau bowed courteously and 
obeyed. He was an easy-going man and 
had learned to bide his time. Wharton 
pulled a stool alongside the woman’s, 
smothering her hand in his. 

“Then you do care for me, and will 
take me away?” Her face seemed to 
reflect the peace of this man, against 
whom she might draw close for shelter. 

“ Dear, don’t you remember what I said 
before? Of course I—” 

“ But how can you ?—the wash-up? ” 

“Do you think that worries? Anyway, 
I ’ll give the job to Father Roubeau, here. 
I can trust him to safely bank the dust 
with the company.” 
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“To think of it!—I’ll never see him 
ain.” 

“A blessing! ” 

“And to go—O, Clyde, I can’t! I 
can’t!” 

“There, there; of course you can. Just 
let me plan it. You see, as soon as we get 
a few traps together, we’ll start, and—” 

“ Suppose he comes back? ” 

“1 ’ll break every—” 

“No, no! No fighting, Clyde! Prom- 
ise me that.” 

“All right! Ill just tell the men to 
throw him off the claim. ‘They ‘ve seen 
how he’s treated you, and haven’t much 
love for him.” 

“You must n’t do that. You must n't 
hurt him.” 

“What then? Let him come right m 
here and take you away before my eyes?” 

“ No—o,” she half whispered, stroking 
his hand softly. 

“Then let me run it, and don’t worry. 
1 ’ll see he does n’t get hurt. Precious lot 
he cared whether you got hurt or not! 
We won’t go back to Dawson. I’ll send 
word down for a couple of the boys to out- 
fit and pole a boat up the Yukon. We’! 
cross the divide and raft down the Indian 
River to meet them. Then—” 

“ And then?” 

Her head was on his shoulder. Their 
voices sank to softer cadences, each word 
a caress. ‘The Jesuit fidgeted nervously. 

“ And then?” she repeated. 

“Why we’ll pole up, and up, and up, 
and portage the White Horse Rapids and 
the Box Cafion.” 

Yes ? 

“And the Sixty-Mile River; then the 
lakes, Chileoot, Dyea, and Salt Water.” 

“ But, dear, I can’t pole a boat.” 

“You little goose! I7ll get Sitka 
Charley; he knows all the good water and 
best camps, and he is the best traveler I 
ever inet, if he is an Indian. All you’!! 
have to do, is to sit in the middle of the 
boat, and sing songs, and play Cleopatra, 
and fight—no, we’re in luck; too early 
for mosquitoes.” 

“ And then, O my Antony?” 

“And then a steamer, San Francisco, 
and the world! Never to come back to 
this cursed hole again. Think of it! The 
world, and ours to choose from! III sell 
out. Why, we’re rich! The Waldworth 
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Syndicate will give me half a million for 
what ’s left in the ground, and I’ve got 
twice as much in the dumps and with the 
P. C. Company. We'll go to the Fair in 
Paris in 1900. We/’ll go to Jerusalem, if 
you say so. Well buy an Italian palace, 
and you can play Cleopatra to your heart’s 
content. No, you shall be Lucretia, Acte, 
or anybody your little heart sees fit to be- 
come. But you mustn’t, you really 
must n’t—” 

“The wife of Cesar shall be above re- 
proach.” 

“Of course, but—” 

“But I won’t be your wife, will I, 
dear?” 

“1 did n’t mean that.” 

“ But you ’ll love me just as much, 1d 
never even think—oh! I know you’ll be 
like other men; you’ll grow tired, and 
—and—” 

“How can you? I—” 

* Promise me.” 

“Yes, yes; I do promise.” 

“You say it so easily, dear; but how do 
you know?—or I know? I have so little 
to give, yet it is so much, and all I have. 
O, Clyde! promise me you won't?” 

“There, there! You must n’t begin to 
doubt already. Till death do us part, you 
know.” 

“Think ! 
and now?” 

“ And now, little sweetheart, you ‘re not 
to bother about such things any more. Of 
course, I never, never will, and—” 

And for the first time, lips trembled 
against lips. Father Roubeau had been 
watching the main trail through the 
window, but could stand the strain no 
longer. He cleared his throat and turned 
around. 

“ Your turn now, Father!” Wharton's 
face was flushed with the fire of his first 
embrace. ‘There was an exultant ring to 
his voice as he abdicated in the other's 
favor. He had no doubt as to the result. 
Neither had Grace, for a smile played 
about her mouth as she faced the priesi. 

“My child,” he began, “my heart 
bleeds for you. It is a pretty dream, but 
it cannot be.” 

“ And why, Father? I have said yes.” 

“You knew not what you did. You did 
not think of the oath you took, before your 


I once said that to—to him, 


God, to that man who is your husband. It 
remains for me to make you realize the 
sanctity of such a pledge.” 

“ And if I do realize, and yet refuser ” 

“ Then God—” 

“Which God? My husband has a God 
which I care not to worship. There must 
be many such.” 

“Child! unsay those words! Ah! you 
do not mean them. I understand. lI, too, 
have had such moments.” For an instant 
he was back in his native France, and a 
wistful, sad-eyed face came as a mist be- 
tween him and the woman before him. 

“Then, Father, has my God forsaken 
me? Iam not wicked above women. My 
misery with him has been great. Why 
should it be greater? Why shall I nov 
grasp at happiness? I cannot, will not, go 
back to him!” 

“ Rather is your God forsaken. Return. 
Throw your burden upon Him, and the 
darkness shall be lifted. O my child,—” 

“No; it is useless; I have made my 
bed and so shall I lie. I will goon. And 
if God punishes me, I shall bear it some- 
how. You do not understand. You are 
not a woman.” 

“My mother was a woman.” 

“ And Christ was born of woman.” 

She did not answer. A silence fell. 
Wharton pulled his mustache impatiently 
and kept an eye on the trail. Grace leaned 
her elbow on the table, her face set with 
resolve. ‘The smile had died away. Father 
Roubeau shifted his ground. 

“You have children?” 

“ At one time I wished—but now—no. 
And I am thankful.” 

* And a mother? ” 

Yes. 

“She loves you?” 

“Yes.” Her replies were whispers. 

“And a brother?—no matter, he is a 
man. But a sister?” 

Her head drooped a quavering “ Yes.” 

“Younger? Very much?” 

“ Seven years.” 

“ And you have thought well about this 
matter? About them? About your 
mother? And your sister? She stands 
on the threshold of her woman’s life, and 
this wildness of yours may mean much to 
her. Could you go before her, look upon 
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her fresh young face, hold her hand in 
yours, or touch your cheek to hers? ” 

To his words, her brain formed vivid 
images, till she cried out, “ Don’t! 
don’t!” and shrank away as do the wolf- 
dogs from the lash. 

“But you must face all this; and bet- 
ter it is to do it now.” 

In his eyes, which she could not see, 
there was a great compassion, but his face, 
tense and quivering, showed no relenting. 
She raised her head from the table, forced 
back the tears, struggled for control. 

“1 shall go away. They will never see 
me, and come to forget me. I shall be to 
them as dead. And—and I will go with 
Clyde—to-day.” 

It seemed ‘final. Wharton stepped for- 
ward, but the priest waved him back. 

“You have wished for children? ”’ 

A silent “ Yes.” 

“ And prayed for them? ” 

“ Often.” 

“ And have you thought, if you should 
have children?” Father Roubeau’s eyes 
rested for a moment on the man by the 
window. 

A quick light shot across her face. Then 
the full import dawned upon her. She 
raised her hand appealingly, but he went 
on. 

“Can you picture an innocent babe in 
your arms? A boy? The world is not 
so hard upon a girl. Why, your very 
breast would turn to gall! And you could 
be proud and happy of your boy, as you 
looked on other children ?—” 

“O, have pity! Hush!” 

“A scapegoat—” 

“Don’t! don’t! I will go back!” She 
was at his feet. | 

“ A child to grow up with no thought of 
evil, and one day the world to fling a ten- 
der name in his face. A child to look back 
and curse you from whose loins he 
sprang! ” 

“O my God! my God!” 

She groveled on the floor. The priest 
sighed and raised her to her feet. Whar- 
ton pressed forward, but she motioned him 
away. 

“Don’t come near me, Clyde! 
going back!” The tears were coursing 
pitifully down her face, but she made no 
effort to wipe them away. 
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“ After all this? You cannot! I will 


not let you! ” 

“ Don’t touch me!” She shivered and 
drew back. 

“Twill! You are mine! Do you hear? 
You are mine!” Then he whirled upon 
the priest. “O what a fool I was to ever 
let you wag your silly tongue! Thank 
your God you are not a common man, for 
I ’d—but the priestly prerogative must be 
exercised, eh? Well, you have exercised 
it. Now get out of my house, or I ’ll forget 
who and what you are! ” 

Father Roubeau bowed, took her hand, 
and started for the door. But Wharton 
cut them off. 

“Grace! You said you loved me? ” 

“ And you do now?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Say it again.” 

“TI do love you, Clyde; I do.” 

“There, you priest! ” he cried. “ You 
have heard it, and with those words on her 
lips you would send her back to live a lie 
and a hell with that man? ” 

But Father Roubeau whisked the 
woman into the inner room and closed the 
door. “No words!” he whispered to Whar- 
ton, as he struck a casual posture on a 
stool. “Remember, for her sake,” he added. 

The room echoed to a rough knock at 
the door; then the latch raised and Edwin 
Bentham stepped in. 

“ Seen anything of my wife? ” he asked, 
as soon as salutations had been exchanged. 

Two heads nodded negatively. 

“TI saw her tracks down from the 
cabin,” he continued tentatively, “and 
they broke off, just opposite here, on the 
main trail.” 

His listeners looked bored. 

“ And I—I thought—” 

“She was here! ” thundered Wharton. 

The priest silenced him with a look. 
“ Did you see her tracks leading up to this 
cabin, my son?” Wily Father Roubeau 
—he had taken good care to obliterate 
them as he came up the same path an hour 
before. 

“TI didn’t stop to look, I—” His eyes 
rested suspiciously on the door to the other 
room, then interrogated the priest. The 
latter shook his head; but the doubt 
seemed to linger. 


Father Roubeau breathed a swift, silent 
prayer, and rose to his feet. “If you 
doubt me, why—” He made as though to 
open the door. 

A priest could not lie. Edwin Bentham 
had heard this often, and believed it. 
“Of course not, Father,” he interposed 
hurriedly. “I was only wondering where 
my wife had gone, and thought maybe—Il 
guess she’s up at Mrs. Stanton’s on 
French Gulch. Nice weather, isn’t it? 
Heard the news? Flour’s gone down to 
forty dollars a hundred, and they say the 
che-cha-quas are flocking down the river 
in droves. But I must be going; so good- 


The door slammed, and from the win- 
dow they watched him take his quest up 
French Gulch. 


A few weeks later, just after the June 
high-water, two men shot a canoe into 
mid-stream and made fast to a derelict 
pine. This tightened the painter and 
jerked the frail craft along as would a 
tow-boat. Father Roubeau had been 
directed to leave the Upper Country and 
return to his swarthy children at Minook. 
The white men had come among them, and 
they were devoting too little time to fish- 
ing, and too much to a certain deity whose 
transient habitat was in countless black 
bottles. Malemute Kid also had business 
in the Lower Country, so they journeyed 
together. 

But one, in all the Northland, knew 
the man Paul Roubeau, and that man was 
Malemute Kid. Before him alone did the 
priest cast off the sacerdotal garb and 
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stand naked. And why not? These two 
men knew each other. Had they not 
shared the last’ morsel of fish, the last 
pinch of tobacco, the last and inmost 
thought, on the barren stretches of Bering 
Sea, in the heart-breaking mazes of the 
Great Delta, on the terrible winter journey 
from Point Barrow to the Porcupine? 

Father Roubeau puffed heavily at his 
trail-worn pipe, and gazed on the red- 
disked sun, poised somberly on the edge of 
the northern horizon. Malemute Kid 
wound up his watch. It was midnight. 

“Cheer up, old man!” The Kid was 
evidently gathering up a broken thread. 
“ God surely will forgive such a lie. Let 
me give you the word of a man who strikes 
a true note :— 


If She have spoken a word, remember thy 
lips are sealed, 

And the brand of the Dog is upon him by 
whom is the secret revealed. 

If there be trouble to Herward, and a lie of 
the blackest can clear, 

Lie, while thy lips can move or a man is 
alive to hear.” 


Father Roubeau removed his pipe and 
reflected. “The man speaks true, but my 
soul is not vexed with that. The lie and 
the penance stand with God; but—but—” 

“What then? Your hands are clean.” 

“Not so. Kid, I have thought much, 
and yet the thing remains. I knew, and I 
made her go back.” 

The clear note of a robin rang out from 
the wooded bank, a partridge drummed 
the call in the distance, a moose lunged 
noisily in the eddy; but the twain smoked 
on in silence. 
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loves a shining mark,”"—-and knowing this, 


Full many a poor man gnaws a crust in bliss. 


But ne’er forgets that Archer grim to turn 


And launch a dart no mortal breast can miss. 
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Musée Royale des Beaux Arts, Antwerp 


THE HEARST ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES S. GREENE 


UBLIC interest in the unique com- 
petition of architects in making a 
plan for the new buildings of the 

University of California has not at alli 
abated, and the result of the second com- 
petition in September is awaited with 
much impatience. Of the eleven archi- 
tects who were successful in the first trial 
all but two have visited the site of the Uni- 
versity at Berkeley and are now hard at 
work on the second competition. 

The first competition was a great sur- 
prise to people who thought they knew the 
feeling among architects toward such com- 
petitions. They were very ready to dem- 
onstrate to a moral certainty their belief 
that no architect of great standing would 
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enter such a competition at all. Such 
men, they said, would scorn to undertake 
so much labor on a contingency, being 
fully occupied with work for which they 
were certain to be well paid. ‘Then, too, 
architects of reputation would not com- 
sider the prizes offered successful compet- 
itors any sufficient inducement, even if 
confident they would gain the most that 
was offered. And besides, they would not 
enter for fear they might not be success- 
ful, and the.fact that they had tried and 
failed might become public and damage 
their reputation. Hence, only a few, and 
those not the great names in the profes- 
sion, would be entered in the competition 
at all, and the result would not be so good 
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as that to be obtained by giving the com- 
mission outright into the hands of any 
architect of high standing. 

The actual result is well known as a 
veneral fact, but many details are given 
in a pamphlet issued by the jury of award, 
handed me by Regent J. B. Reinstein, the 
representative of the University on the 
Committee of Award. It is printed in 
French, Italian, German, and English, 
and is, in part, as follows :— 
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From the 17th to the 22d of August, the 
plans were measured for framing. At the 
sume time the mottoes, on the plans and 
on all the documents connected therewith, 
were covered and the letters of identity were 
placed unopened in the safe-deposit vault 
of the National Bank of Belgium. The aver- 
age time required to measure each set of 
plans was six minutes. Cases found dam- 
aged were replaced by new ones. One pack- 
age contained a pamphlet of photographs 
with a typewritten description. To exhibit 
this scheme it was necessary to soak the 
photographs off the pages of the pamphlet. 


The Grand Stairway 


One hundred und five packages for the 
Phoebe Llearst Architectural Plan for the 
University of California arrived at the ofhce 
of the United States Consul General at Ant- 
werp. There each case was marked with a 
number and the date of arrival and insured 
for 5000 franes for a period of six months. 
Many of the packages arrived much dam- 
aged: all of the large unsealed cases and the 
letter belonging to one of these had been 
opened at the Custom House. On July the 
10th all of the packages were transferred 
from the Consul's office and stored in a room 
at the MusG¢e Royal where they were under 
the protection of the City of Antwerp. The 
Musée Roval is fireproof and contains some 
of the mnost valuable examples of Dutch and 
Flemish art. 


Later is was found that the pamphlet was 
only a complement to a set of plans which 
had arrived at an earlier date. 

During the month of September the plans 
were mounted on stretchers. It took about 
thirty minutes to mount each set of draw- 
ings. From September 26th to September 
“9th the No. 3 envelopes were opened (Nos. 
1 and 2 remained closed); the mottoes on 
the plans were compared with those on the 
envelopes and the addresses on envelope No. 
2 were written down. This operation lasted 
about ten minutes per competitor. 

After the judgment the plans were cut 
from the frames, laid in piles, covered and 
sealed. The designs of the chosen authors 
were photographed and the others were re- 
turned to their cases, which were put into 
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wooden boxes lest the tin tubes be damaged 
in transport. By October 15th all of the 
plans were boxed ready for shipment. Each 
case was insured for 2500 francs and sent to 
the address given on envelope No. 2, to be 
deiivered only against a receipt. The rail- 
way companies refusing to be responsible 
for the cases beyond the boundaries of Bel- 
gium, it was necessary to correspond with 
shippers in the various towns to which the 
plans were to be sent in order that the Com- 
mittee might be assured that each competi- 
tor had received his plans. This caused a 
delay of several weeks in the delivery of the 
plans. 

It was understood that the authors of the 
plans wished their work to be seen by no 
one but the Jury and their names to be un- 
known. Every effort was made to respect 
this wish. It was taken for granted that 
the address on envelope No. 2 gave no clew 
to the authorship of the plan to which it 
belonged. An oflicer of the secret police of 
the City of Antwerp was always present 
while the plans were being handled. He put 
his seal on everything, closed or covered, and 
kept an account of the time the plans were 
being worked with. The brigadier, or chief 
of the guardians of the Museum, was made 
responsible also. At night, watchmen were 
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The Jury Council-Room 


on guard, and the Fire Department fur- 
nished firemen wheuever and wherever there 
wus need of them. While the plans were 
exposed special care was taken; policemen 
guarded all entrances and extra men were 
present at night. 

The doors and windows of rooms where 
plans were stored were kept locked and 
sealed and no seal was broken without the 
otticer and witnesses being present. Before 
being opened, the cases were examined to 
see if they had been tampered with. When 
they were closed, a band was pasted over 
the joint between lid and box and tied with 
a tape, both ends of which were fastened 
with sealing wax. Before the box was re- 
opened the seals were examined. While a 
drawing was on the table for measuring or 
for mounting, the officer kept it covered, 
that no employee might see the composition. 
As soon as a design was fastened to its 
fraine it was covered with a double thick- 
ness of paper held down with ribbons tacked 
down at the corners. A seal covered the 
tack and joint between the cover and the 
frame. When a motto under cover was to 
be inspected, one corner of the covering was 
raised and then resealed. The mottoes on 
the descriptions were covered in the same 
manner as those on the drawings. 
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The Hearst Architectural Competition 


The envelope No. 3 was opened before the 
Jury meeting, but as soon as the address 
was taken and the motto noted, the letter 
was put into a new envelope and sealed. 
This sealed letter was attached to the plan 
to which it belonged and remained so dur- 
ing the Jury meeting. The book of address- 
es Was seen by no one except the employee 
who wrote them. In short the employees of 
the Phoebe A. Hearst Architectural Plan for 
the University of California did what they 
could to merit the confidence of the authors 
of the plans. 

The first meeting «*° the Jury for the 
Phoebe Hearst Architectural Plan was held 
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The Jury decided to make its choice by 
elimiuation as indicated in the programme. 

With regard to the examination of the 
plans, it was decided that all the designs 
should remain in the Exhibition Halls until 
the tinal decision, because the discussions 
arising in the final elimination might suggest 
merits in plans previously eliminated that 
would entitle them to a place among those 
finally selected. 

On the first and second elimination, all of 
the Jury worked together and no plan was 
eliminated if any one juror objected. 

On the first elimination forty-four plans 
were retained, fifty-four rejected. 

During the second elimination one plan 


A Vestibule, with University of California Photographs Displayed 


at Antwerp in the Royal Museum of Fiue 
Arts. The meeting began at 9 a. m. Septem- 
ber 30th and continued in daily session, ex- 
cept on Sunday, until the evening of October 
4th. 

Vhbe Jury was composed of Mr. R. Nor- 
inan Shaw, Mr. J. L. Pascal, Mr. Paul 
Wallot, Mr. Walter Cook and Mr. J. B. Rein- 
stein. At the beginning of the first session, 
M. Pascal was made President and Mr. Wal- 
lot Vice-President. Before seeing the plans 
the Jury decided a number of questions re- 
varding the competition and discussed the 
programme in detail. 


that hud been retained in the first elimina- 
tion was rejected and two that had been 
rejected in the first were retained. These 
last two, however, were not among the 
twenty-one which remained after the second 
elimination. 

On the final elimination, each juror separ- 
ately chose of these twenty-one such plans 
as he thought worthy of being retained for 
the tinal concours, and made a list of the 
numbers he preferred. These lists were 
then compared and the numbers occurring 
on the majority of lists noted. 

After discussion of the plans receiving no 
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votes or a number of votes less than the 
majority, no plan was eliminated if any one 
juror objected. Before making a final 
choice, the Jury re-examined all of the plans 
previously eliminated. 

Upon the final vote, four plans received 
one vote each, and eleven plans received the 
unanimous vote of the Jury and were de- 
clared the choice for the final concours. The 
letters corresponding with them were 
opened and the authors notified of their suc- 
cess. The Jury then adjourned. 

Upon receiving a verbal report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Jury, Mrs. Hearst expressed 
a desire that the authors of the four plans 
receiving one vote each should receive some 
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thing more than gratitude. Men who can 
with enthusiasm give their trust, time, and 
work to an enterprise of a distant country 
are the makers of history. 

The following are the names of the eleven 
authors invited for the second concours: 
Messieurs Barbaud et Bauhain, 2 Boule- 
vard Henri IV. Paris: sionsieur E. Bénard, 
29 Boulevard Péreire, Paris: Herr Prof. F. 
Blunfsehli, 4 Stockgasse, Zurich: Messrs. D. 
Despradelles & Stephen Codman, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.: Herr Rudolf Dick. 
09 Josefstadterstrasse, Wien VIII: Mr. J. EL. 
Freedlander, 24 W. Street, New York: 
Mm. G. Héraud et W. C. Eichmuller, (Are- 
veil) 3 Rue des Tournelles, (aris) 18 Rue de 
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reward, which matter was naturally left to 
the trustees for consideration. 

The people of the City of Antwerp did all 
in their power to make their guests comfort- 
able and to insure the competitors against 
indiscretion and harm. They deserve the 
gratitude of every one interested in the com- 
petition. Special thanks are due to Mr. Van 
Reijswijck, the Burgomaster; Mr. Van 
Kuyck, Echevin of the Fine Arts; M. Koch, 
Conservateur of the Fine Arts: and to the 
Echevins, Mr. Van den Nest, Mr. Desguin, 
Mr. Goemaere, and Mr. Verspreeuven. 

To the authors of the designs is due some- 


lOdéon: Messrs. Howard & Cauldwell, 10 
and 12 East 23d Street, New York; Messrs. 
Howells, Stokes & Hornbostel, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York: Messrs. Lord, Hewlett & 
Hull, 16 East 23d Street, New York; Mr. 
\euitney Warren, 160 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The following are the names of the four 
authors mentioned above: Messieurs Joanny 
Bernard et Robert, 5S Rue de Rome, Paris: 
Monsieur Charles des Anges, 66 Rue Ainpére. 

aris: Mr. Ernest Flagg. 35 Wall Street. 
New York: Mr. Fred Skjold Neckelmann. 
21 Kriegsbergstr, Stuttgart. 
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Mounting the Plans on Frames 


The names of the unsuccessful compet- 
itors have been so scrupulously guarded by 
the means taken for that very end, and 
also to insure absolute freedom from bias 
in the minds of the jurors—that not a 
single one, so far as | have been able to 
iearn, has been divulged. That many of 
these unsuccessful competitors were men 
of standing is rendered certain by the high 
average of the plans submitted and by the 
greatness of the names of the winners. 

That the result of the competition is 
likely to be a really notable plan is as- 
sured; for M. Pascal, President of the 
Jury, is said to have stated in his speech at 
a dinner given Mrs. Hearst at Antwerp 
after the first competition, that should the 
second plans show no improvement at all 
over those first submitted yet the Univer- 
sity would be in possession of the most 
perfect architectural scheme ever devised 
for such a purpose. 

The successful plans have not been ex- 
hibited to any save the jury and the ne- 
eessary attendants, for it was not deemed 
wise to give to the competitors in the sec- 
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ond trial the ideas of their rivals. After 
the second competition has narrowed down 
the choice to one or two, the plans wili ail 
be exposed and used by the architect 
chosen to construct the buildings. 

It is not possible, therefore, to say what 
the “ stvle~ of the new buildings is to be. 
Indeed, it seems that the first competition 
hardly reached a point where the question 
of architectural style figured much. Be- 
fore it could be decided whether the build- 
ings were to be Gothic, or Romanesque, or 
Moorish, it had first to be considered how 
many buildings there would be, how 
grouped to meet the needs of the Univer- 
sitv, how arranged to make the most of 
the natural contours of the ground and 
to harmonize with the beauties of the site. 

It therefore required something of the 
training of the skilled landscape gardener 
in the broad sense, as well as that of the 
architect, to make a winning plan. For 
when these questions had been studied to 
a finish, the detail of ornamentation was 
in comparison, but a trivial matter. Even 
in the second competition only so much 
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of that will probably be needed as is neces- 
sary to show that the competitor has the 
technical skill to carry out his design. 
To say this, is not to give any of the men 
in the competition any new idea; for it 
was only those who firmly grasped this 
principle that succeeded in getting into 
the second trial. 

And after all, it may well be that when 
the buildings are erected they will con- 
form to none of the accepted schools. It 
is possible that the close study of the needs 
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by constant improvement, the cutting away 
of every unnecessary ornament, and the 
strict following of utility alone, the mod- 
ern engine has become a thing of beauty . 
in its own right. It is not Gothic, or By- 
zantine, or Romanesque; it is something 
outside of any of these things and better 
than any in the beauty and grace of per- 
fect adaptation to its uses. 

So the new University may not be mod- 
eled on a medieval church or cloister, nor 
on a Moorish pleasure palace, nor on any 
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of the case and the surroundings, both of 
them almost unique in the history of 
buildings, may result’ in something new 
under the sun. 

An illustration of this point that 1 have 
recently seen used, is the case of the en- 
gines in ocean steamers. When they were 
first built some of them were constructed 
with great arches of iron in correct Gothic 
proportions. But the exigencies of the case 
soon overcame any such foolishness, and 


sort of a building in any other place or 
for any other use. Its requirements are 
so exacting that to make the buildings 
exactly embody these and perfectly fulfill 
its purposes, may well result in something 
that has sacrificed all attempt at imita- 
tion of anything that has gone before. 
And if this be a true principle, and can 
be carried out, we shall have a series of 
buildings; grand, because the idea it em- 
bodies is large; beautiful, because it will 
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Employees of the Competition 


harmonize with one of the most beautifui 
sites on God’s footstool; compact, because 


the needs of the case will hold the parts 
together; symmetrical, because the truth 
for which it is to furnish a home is essen- 
tially one; rich, because it will stand as 
the gift of the love and pride of a great 
commonwealth: majestic, because it will 


hold the shaping force of a civilization; 
and individual, because now, for the first 
time, through the loving wisdom of a 
peerless representative of her sex, Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, an opportunity greater 
than any before has been given to the 
imaginations of men of the highest ability 
to build a monument that shall stand. 
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State Normal School, Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES AND THE TEACHERS 


WHERE THE N. E. A. IS TO MEET THIS YEAR 


By WYLLYS S. ABBOTT 


July the National Educational Con- 

vention will find a State now thor- 
oughly Americanized and modern, but 
which was so long under the dominivn oi 
Spain that her impress was left upon the 
law, language, manners, and customs, of 
its inhabitants as indelibly as is now the 
ease in Cuba or the Philippines. 

At Los Angeles they will find themselves 
in the metropolis of the first great settle- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon upon the west- 
ern slope of mighty mountains and the 
shore of a vast ocean. They will come 
into a region normally semi-arid, but so 
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COMING to Southern California ‘in 


fertile under irrigation that it is called 
“The Modern Eden,” “The American 
Italy,” which is fast becoming the source 
of the world’s greatest fruit supply. They 
will reach a latitude which belongs by 
climatic right to the semi-tropics, but 
where the atmosphere of the mountain 
range, commingling with the breezes of the 
sea, preserve, in spite of geographical loca- 
tion, a dry and equable temperature, 
always cool or warm to Caucasian blood, 
and never hot or cold. 

Our English ancestors, on their little 
sea-girt isle of rolling land and wooded 
hill, could only dream of the environment 
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Orange Grove, 


of the Southern Californian, unrealized 
even upon the Atlantic Coast, vast as that 
seemed to them, with its lesser ocean, its 
atmosphere of hill and lowland, much less 
fertile as to soil, and with a climate vary- 
ing with the latitude. The New Eng- 
lander finds that the summer here is like 
his fall, while midwinter is like a favoring 
spring. 

In December and January, towns and 
cities here have their flower festivals, tour- 
naments of roses, and floral parades. 
In Juiy and August, though all nature ts 
dry, and according to the calendar, it is 
the hot season, it is generally cooler than 
it is a thousand miles to the north, inland 
from ocean or mountain breezes. One 
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Cerritos, California 


needs all the vear round medium-weight 
clothing, and for evenings a cape or light 
overcoat, ‘The last is for comfort rather 
than for fear of catching cold; for bad 
colds in Southern California are like 
Insect pests, very and almost uni- 
versally imported, 

(ne of the surprises is the diffieulty of 
taking cold, and another is the difficulty of 
getting rid of it when contracted here, 
and another is the rapidity with which a 
disappears if contracted elsewhere 
and brought here. Consumption brought 
here is generally cured or so palliated as 
to be endured. If contracted here, how- 
ever, it is said to be fatal. It is, therefore, 
perhaps better to get it somewhere else 
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San Pedro, California 
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San Gabriel Mission, Nine Miles East of Los Angeles 


and bring it here. That is the way a_ all nature blooms in such lavish profusion, 
great many do. perfection, and variety, that, like a sloven- 
Here, with the dry air and parched soil, ly child, her beauty seems to depend upon 
storm-water disappears so quickly that having her face washed. 
strangers arriving in dry seasons wonder There are roads in Southern California 
at the smallness of our rivers, and at “so where one may see on one side nothing 
many bridges over dry land,” and at such but sand, sagebrush, and cactus, while on 
“brown scenery.” But with water added, the other the scene is one of unstinted 
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Ostrich Egg and Chicks 


verdure. ‘This is due entirely to the 
absence or the presence of water applied by 
artificial irrigation. 

Ordinary fertilization of the soil is quite 
unnecessary, as water by itself brings forth 
a garden in the sand. 

The latent fertility of the disintegrated 
granite soil, or rather sand, is inconceiv- 
able to those who have never seen it, and 
incomprehensible to those who have. 

While there is water enough in nearly 
all developed sections, there is seldom a 
superabundance, and its value is so great 
in the development of “ new acreage ” that 
“Water is gold” is a saying. A thousand 
dollars a miner’s inch for water is a com- 
mon price, and land with water enough to 
irrigate it is worth a hundred dollars an 
acre more than without it. 

This is understood when it is known 
that on this semi-arid land, when irri- 
gated, a farmer can raise half a dozen 
crops of hay a year, and that on it will 
grow the fruits and flowers and grains and 
vegetables of nearly every clime with the 
prolificness of a Northern hothouse. 

Nor is this exploitation of fertility in 
any degree hypothetical. Its commercial 
realities last year exceeded fifteen thou- 
sand car-loads of oranges and lemons from 
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Southern California—enough to pave a 
railroad between its rails from ocean to 
ocean, or place a hundred, perhaps, upon 
every family table in America. It takes 
from four to six thousand cars more a year 
to transport to Eastern markets Califor- 
nias fresh apples, cherries, grapes, pears, 
plums, apricots, ete. As many more for 
the raisins grown and prepared for market 
here. Again there are dried fruits and 
canned goods, ninety million pounds of 
prunes, and hundreds of cars of walnuts, 
almonds, grape-fruit, ete., to say nothing 
of figs, olives, carnations, calla-lilies, 
pampas-plumes, honey, wine, celery, and 
many other-like crops, which have made 
the growing of fruit and kindred products 
the ieading industry of the State. The 
general impression that the mining of 
gold and silver is the principal occupa- 
tion of California has long been wrong. 
From a height looking down upon the 
valley of the river Los Angeles, within a 
few miles of the ocean and guarded by 
rugged mountains topped by the snow- 
eap of Mount San Antonio, the eye liter- 
ally sweeps in a single glance from wave- 
washed palm to snow-clad pine, and back 
again from ice to oranges. In this wide 
view of heterogeneous horticultural and 
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A Southern California Cactus 


climatic variety, one sees mighty syeca- 
mores upon the lowland, while, leading 
the way up toward the snow-line, where fir 
and spruce, and bear and deer and wild- 
eat are, are live-oaks on every mountain, 
siope, and hill. Here and there are the 
holly and the bay, the century plant, the 
fan, date, and feather palms, the cactus, 
sage, and Spanish bayonet, with ten-foot 
stem bearing a thousand tuberose blos- 
soms, whole acres of carnations and calla- 
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lilies, rose-vines that cover houses with 
their garlands, and geranium-bushes big 
as trees, and the bee-ranches which thrive 
among them, and everywhere are the or- 
ange, lemon, prune, fig, olive, almond, or 
walnut orchards or grape vineyards. 

Side by side with these in utter disre- 
gard of latitude are the homely pumpkin, 
the peanut, the apple, peach, and pear, 
tle potato, celery and alfalfa. 

There, too, rising spirelike, is the tall 
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and slender eucalyptus, and the graceful 
pepper-tree is everywhere. And there are 
the poppy-beds, wild flowers of golden yel- 
low in sheets so vast that they have been 
seen from sixty miles at sea. How Cali- 
fornians howled when Bret Harte'spoke of 
them as red! California poppies red? 
The Heathen Chinee! 

And there is the ostrich-farm. ‘Thirty- 
five thousand people visited it last year. 
And there are the beet-sugar refineries, 
and yonder the oil-wells. A dozen miles off 
is Mount Lowe, where a hotel and observa- 
tory are perched on a _ mountain-top, 
reached by an almost perpendicular rail- 
way up the mountain-side. The search- 
light used at the World’s Fair is there, 
and every evening its needle shafts of glare 
give segregated views of the great valleys 
of the San Gabriel and the Los Angeles, 
bringing into plainer view features lost in 
the tout ensemble of the day view. 

On the way to Mount Lowe, named in 
honor of Professor T. S. C. Lowe, one 
passes the ostrich-farm, through Pasadena 
and near Kinneyloa, where on a square 
mile of wild land Abbot Kinney has made 
a veritable Eden. A few miles to the east 
of it is the famous ranch and horse-farm 
belonging to E. J. Baldwin. Modjeska’s 
ranch lies in another direction. Over the 
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hills from “ Lucky ” Baldwin’s ranch is 
Ontario, where is the funny street-car line, 
on which two little mules pull the passen- 
gers to one end of the line, and then get on 
the car and ride back with them, and all 
so solemnly that one is for an instant con- 
fused when told it is done by gravity. 
And away off there in a three hours’ run 
on “the kite-shaped track” are River- 
side, Redlands, Highlands, and a score of 
beautiful towns and settlements, whose 
orange-groves feed the world. To the south 
is San Pedro, where the Government is 
building the harbor of Port Los Angeles 
at a cost of two and a half million dollars. 
Electric cars run to Santa Monica on the 
coast every fifteen minutes. It is a popu- 
lar seashore resort with everything de- 
lightful pertaining to the sea. 

A short sail from San Pedro lies Santa 
Catalina, the popular island resort of the 
Southwest. It is worth crossing the con- 
tinent to look down into the water of Cata- 
lina harbor. There, in a glass-bottomed 
boat, one may float on transparent waters 
and see amid the waving kelp and seaweed 
the flashing yellowtail, the bluefish, the 
swordfish, the flying-fish, and thousands 
of scarlet goldfish more than a foot in 
length. Upon the bottom appear what 
seem to be the ruins of castles iridescent 
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with the sparkle of the waters. If one 
could imagine himself floating on the sur- 
face of a beautifully appointed parlor 
aquarium magnified a million times, he 
might conceive of the effects of Catalina 
harbor. 

The island itself is a tawny mountain- 
knoll of the sea, thronged during the sum- 
mer by thousands of pleasure-hunters. 
The fishing there is like the Pacific itself, 
a thing immense. The jewfish, caught to 
make boneless codfish, weigh a quarter of a 
ton apiece, the leaping tuna is as big as a 
sheep, the little yellowtails are the size of 
codfish, the swordfish are a yard and a 
half long, the flying-fish are larger than 
mackerel, the goldfish are the size of trout, 
and the fishermen declare that it is only 
by hydraulic pressure that the sardines 
are made small enough to get into the can. 

All good Southern Californians, be they 
of Spanish or of other tongue, insist that 
when they die they wish to be of Los 
Angeles. And such is their local pride 
that the only reason they will admit as 
rational for any one to ever leave Los An- 
geles, whether it be to go to Paris or to 
Paradise, is because he cannot take it with 
him. 

Already, with its 115,000 population, 
Los Angeles gives great promise of archi- 
tectural excellence. Its most artistic 
buildings are of the Romanesque and the 
classical Renaissance. Its examples of 
Gothic architecture are not good. Its 
court-house, built of red sandstone, is a 
handsome building, admirably adapted to 
the purpose for which it is intended. Its 
city hall of pressed brick and red sand- 
stone is imposing and beautiful, and its 
tower 1s the handsomest piece of archi- 
tecture in Southern California. A score 
of handsome new business blocks give a 
modern, substantial, and rich appearance 
to the main thoroughfares. The city is 
especially noted, however, for its thou- 
sands of beautiful cottage homes. 

Pasadena, whose limits touch those of 
Los Angeles, is noted more for its pala- 
tial residences, being notably the abiding- 
place of millionaires, and the wealthiest 
town per capita on the Pacific Slope. 

In both towns the denizen, living most- 
ly out of doors, is apt to build his home 
chiefly “to keep his things in” and look 
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at from the outside, for “all out-doors ” 
is home here, and the gardens and im- 
provements to the grounds often cost as 
much as or more than the house itself. 

Throughout Los Angeles one notices 
an unusual number of small businesses 
and an extraordinary variety of occupa- 
tions, due to the fact that much of the 
population is attracted here by the health- 
fulness of the climate, and each tries to 
follow the business he is accustomed to. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these to 
the tourist are the Chinese, Japanese, and 
curio stores. In the last, instead of Egyp- 
tian mummies, old suits of mail, Swiss 
aipenstocks, African war-clubs, and Esqui- 
maux walrus-spears, one finds innumer- 
able curiosities pertaining to the locality, 
—Navajo blankets, so close woven that 
water may be carried in them; Mexican 
sombreros, gaudy in color and ornamented 
with carved leather and precious metal,— 
for to the Mexicano his sombrero is what. 
the boots are to the Russian, often more 
costly than all the rest of his apparel. 
‘Then, too, there are the tarantulas, trap- 
door spider-nests, and rattlesnake-skins ; 
the ornaments and knick-knacks of yucca, 
redwood, orange, and olive woods; opals, 
quartz, and bright minerals; Indian weap- 
ons, and relics; photographs of scenery, 
of the missions and of odd natural forma- 
tions. The photographs of this section 
are exceptionally good, because of the 
clear atmosphere. Tourists and travelers 
make a point of arranging to have their 
portraits taken here. 

Perhaps the most intensely interesting 
display of this section, however, to those 
who have the acumen to detect it is the 
racial object-lesson presented by the peo- 
ple themselves; for here, segregated by 
the arid regions to the east and by the 
“Great Divide,” by Mexico, with its for- 
eign race and torrid temperature, to the 
south, the great Pacific to the west, and by 
the Tehachapi mountain range to the 
north, Southern California, with its tem- 
pered semi-tropic climate and soil of un- 
dreamt-of fertility, its peculiar racial con- 
ditions, and unusual industries, is working 
out a racial development all its own. 
Though all is fully Americanized now, one 
still meets the Mexican of Moorish mix- 
ture with his Spanish patois, his caballero 
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costume, his adobe dwelling-place, his bur- 
ro, his tamale, frijoles, and chile con carne, 
and his childlike Catholicism learned at 
some one of the old California Missions, 
still preserved, the picturesque relics of 
the bygone regime. Following upon our 
acquirement of territories lately domi- 
nated by Spain, and while we are Ameri- 
canizing them, this section presents in him 
and his successors an illustration of the 
1nost important racial question facing the 
American nation to-day. It is especially 
well, therefore, at this particular time that 
the Nationa] Educational Association’s 
convention should bring to Los Angeles 
teachers from every section of the land; 
for here upon this topic these educators 
cannot help but learn from their sur- 
roundings much that is untaught in books 
and which will be of cumulative value to 
the nation and limited only by the spread 
and repetition of their dissemination of it. 

Here too, is one of the most populous 
American “ Chinatowns ” outside of San 
Francisco, and frequent is the appearance 
in field, kitchen, laundry, factory, and 
shop, and on the street at all hours of the 
day or night, of the yellow-skinned, al- 
mond-eyed, pigtailed, rice-eating heathen. 
Tireless workers all of them, law-abiding 
and peaceful of disposition, neat of ap- 
pearance, and quiet of demeanor, but given 
to gambling, opium-smoking, and if un- 
corrected, to even worse culinary arts than 
spread ng the cinnamon upon the family 
breakfast roll by sprinkling it from his 
mouth. With these appear less frequently 
the little brown men of Japan, with their 
national passion for flowers and for de- 
spising utterly their pigtailed neighbors. 

Nowhere in the United States thrive 
finer individual specimens of the negro 
than in Los Angeles, though they are not 
proportionately numerous here. Generally, 
they are fairly well-to-do, industrious, 
polite, and independent. 

Certainly a most important racial ques- 
tion which is before us to-day is: What 
may we ourselves become under the con- 
ditions of racial intermingling and unus- 
ual climate, and the individual occupa- 
tions incident thereto and_ generally 
untried of the Anglo-Saxon? And in 


Southern California this question seems to 
be answered in greater measure than in 
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any section of the globe; for here the 
Anglo-Saxon, in a climate without rigor, 
on a soil of tropic fertility,is mingled as to 
race with aborigine, Oriental, and African, 
and as to nationality with representatives 
of every country in Christendom. What 
the coming type will be, is yet to be finally 
determined. Probably a peace-loving race, 
studious, polite, fond of amusement, tali, ~ 
and finely formed. 

Longevity is very noticeable, there 1s 
but little baldness,and round shoulders are 
not as often seen as elsewhere. Deformity 
is very uncommon and but two or three 
dwarfs are to be seen among a hundred 
thousand people. Women and children 
are particularly well developed and joyous. 
It is a fact that people here of ten to twen- 
ty-five years of age generally look older 
than they are, while those of forty and 
upward, if healthy, generally look young- 
er. This is doubtless due to quick devel- 
opment in youth and good preservation 1n 
age, because of the healthful climate. A 
Mexican died here last year aged a hun- 
dred and eighteen years, and the number 
of people who have passed threescore and 
ten, and are living upon what Moody calls 
“borrowed time,” is remarkable. 

“Los Angeles,” says the typical Ange- 
leno, “ with the building of the Nicaragua 
Canal, will become the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast. It has all its future before 
it while that of most Western towns lies 
largely behind them. In 1898, we had a 
population of 100,000. It has doubled in 
ten years, and in ten years more it will 
double again, so that in 1908 we will have 
200,000.” And he banks on this as if it 
were in the Bible, and no argument can 
budge him one inch away from it. 

“Take railroad trunk-lines,” he says, 
“as an American measure of communal 
commercial importance, present or future, 
and note that in a section comprising two- 
thirds of the Union, where a single trunk- 
line is a boon, and two insure the pros- 
perity of a community, Los Angeles has, 
beside sundry local lines, three transconti- 
nental railways, and will soon have four. 
Take the use of modern mechanism as 
another American criterion of communal 
status and progress. Electricity is the 
most modern source of mechanical power 
generally accepted as such. In Los Ange- 
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les is the first electrically equipped street- 
‘ear line ever operated in the world, and in 
this climate Edison says we can transmit 
electricity ninety miles without more loss 
than is experienced elsewhere in transmit- 
ting it thirty miles. 

“ Early adoption of advanced methods 
of public instruction is a good American 
test of communal mental advancement; 
and right here in Los Angeles, nof Boston, 
we opened the first public-school kinder- 
garten on this continent. No city has 
better public schools or is educationally 
more highly organized. Our high school, 
held in that great building on the hill, the 
first to be seen as you look at the city from 
a distance, teaches fourteen hundred 
pupils. We have two colleges, a normal 
school, military academy, private schools, 
convents, churches, and educational clubs, 
associations, and classes, too numerous to 
keep account of. 

‘*Los Angeles is not merely a modern 
progressive American city. It is a highly 
advanced type of such. For ten years it 
has been the fastest-growing city on Amer- 
ican soil. It has gained fifteen thousand 


population smce ’97, and is growing at the 
yearly rate of fifty miles of streets lined 
with occupied houses along both curbs.” 

It is useless to argue with the prophesy- 
ing Angeleno that, according to his wild 
and woolly reckoning, the town shouid 
have a hundred million population 
in about a century. He will calmly show 
you that in eighteen years its population 
has increased tenfold; ergo, it will—not 
should, but will—reach a hundred mil- 
lion in exactly fifty-four years by the 
clock. And he acts as if he believed it. 
There 1s also a State law against slaying 
him for it. No ordinary man—that is, no 
ordinary human, sane man—can contend 
with the Angeleno arrayed in the impene- 
trable panoply of his local pride and dis- 
cussing the future of his abiding-place. 
Let no attendant of the convention, how- 
ever fearless he or she may be as regards 
tarantulas, rattlesnakes, grizzly bears, or 
mountain lions, ever for a moment think 
of trying that. Sheer insanity is only the 
least calamitous outcome. The trouble is 
his premises are logically—logically, not 
largely—sound. 


NIGHT COMETH FROM THE CANONS 


kK ROM out the solemn cafons, mighty shadows upward steal ; 
Slowly they creep, still up, toward clustering mountain peaks,— 


Where sinks the enamored, ling’ring sun in deep-hued splendor! 
The brooding skies grow tender, clinging to the shrouded earth. 


Down in the peopled valley, braided to the sea 


In twining foot-hills, stained in the strained gold of garnered grains, 


The tangled night-mists gather, hugging close the well warmed earth. 


Whilst o’er the heaving wide-spread sea a wavering veil 


Of purpling amethyst and burnished gold is coyly drawn! 


So come the shadows. 
So the great Sun God sleeps! 


So the veiled earth sinks to rest. 


So close about the deepening glories of the star-lit night ! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring. 
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A FOURTEENTH OF JULY IN THE SIERRA 


AMONG THE FRENCH SHEPHERDS OF THE CALIFORNIA MOUNTAINS 


By JAMES HOPPER 


ITTLE PETE gave a long dolorous 
L. yawn, shook himself out of his bunk, 

stretched his short, thick body beatif- 
ically in a fusillade of cracking sinews,--- 
and his day had begun. 

Opposite the cabin-door, across the 
meadow, the huge granite dome was rose- 
ating with dawn. Delicate tints chased up 
and down in airy course and the formid- 
able, stolid monster seemed to vibrate de- 
liciously to the touch. The air was crisp 
and cold; a light translucent. vapory 
veil stretched in graceful, lazy folds in the 
hollow, dissolving slowly in diamond drops 
on the long meadow-grass. Low on the 
western horizon, trembling through the 
humid air, a big blue star hung like an 
immense tear. 

Pete whistled shrilly, and from the 
bunch of animals grazing knee-deep in 
the wet grass, a mule detached herself. 
She trotted a few steps, then came on in 
more philosophic fashion, step by step, 
stopping occasionally to nibble a specially 
tempting shoot, approaching with an obe- 
dience tempered by the proper degree of 
deliberate independence. Pete greeted her 
with a caress and a piece of rock-salt, then 
saddled and rode away. 

Little Pete was happy that morning. 
As he rode through the meadow, then up 
farther through the pine, rising desolately 
on the crumbled granite, he hummed mar- 
tial songs—“ La Marseillaise” and “ Le 
Chant du Depart.” Once with a smile, he 
caught himself on the “ Ca ira,” and a lit- 
tle later nearly fell out of his saddle in a 
paroxysm of tenderness while on the sim- 
ple but grand hymn of “ Mourir pour la 
Patrie.” 

It was the fourteenth of July, and away 
up from the California Sierras little 
Pete’s heart tugged toward “la patrie ”— 
the fatherland. 

And there was another subject of con- 
tentment. He remembered his home in 
Provence, the simple, frugal life, and he 
mentally recapitulated his life. His old, 
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peasant father had had ambitions, had 
destined him for the priesthood. 

“I would have given the absolution,” 
muttered little Pete in evident keen enjoy- 
ment of the joke. 

He had studied, gone to the lycée. Then 
the death of his mother, the remarrying of 
his father, and the rebellion of the hard- 
headed, warm-hearted lad against the step- 
mother. At sixteen he had run away, 
stowed away to America, to the land of 
gold. He allowed his thoughts to rest 
caressingly for a moment on his old father, 
so bent by the plow, so withered by the 
fierce struggle with earth. He felt some 
remorse, but bah! he, -the father, had 
brought the cold stranger into the house- 
hold. He was to blame. Still at the next 
opportunity Pete would write a few lines 
to the old man, gladden his heart with 
some news of his son; not too long a letter 
—that would be a capitulation—but just 
a few words and—yes, why not ’—some 
little present from that wonderful Califor- 
nia. 

He went on with the little cash-book of 
his life. Sixteen years old, without a cent, 
he found himself in California. He had 
hired to a sheepman for board and a dol- 
lar a day. In three years he had saved 
six hundred dollars, and had learned the 
language. Yes, and he could write it bet- 
ter than many Americans. And his hand- 
writing—ah! that was his pride. Those 
Americans, they write all alike, with the 
uniformity of a printing press, but he, he 
had his own handwriting—he had formed 
it himself in France,—bold, characteris- 
tic, with an immense “ paraffe ” to his sig- 
nature— Pierre Mireaux. 

Now he was twenty-two, and he owned 
two thousand sheep, and he felt a certain 
pleasant self-contentment, and it was the 
fourteenth of July, and he hummed the 
 Marseillaise.” 

He rode up over a steep, smooth granite 
knoll and suddenly came up upon another 
meadow. ‘The place was dark, yet hidden 
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from the rising sun by the jagged peaks 
embelting it. A white, fluffy, incoherent 
mass was huddled at the head of the mead- 
ow. At intervals a long shiver traversed 
the whole, like the heaving of the sea in 
the hazy morning on the shore. It was 
his herd of sheep, yet in their morning 
stupor, but awakening to their formidable 
and devastating appetite. By a smolder- 
ing fire, the herder, stiff, half-frozen with 
the cold, half-sleepless night, lay wrapped 
in his thin blanket. Taciturn, as most 
sheepmen, he answered with a grunt to 
Pete’s cheerful “Bonjour!” He rose, 
and shook his disheveled hair. 

Suddenly from the far end of the mead- 
ow, two magnificent sheep-dogs came 
bounding, nearly knocking Little Pete 
down in a frenzy of greeting. Lean, alert, 
keeping their eyes on the sheep through 
all their demonstrations, they bounded off 
as suddenly, encircling the herd again in 
indefatigable gallop. 

“ Allons, rechauffe toi! [Warm up!] ” 
and little Pete untied a flask from the 
horn of his saddle and passed it to his 
ursine herder. “Tu sais c’est le quatorze 
Juillet, aujourd’hui—[ Thou knowest ’t is 
the fourteenth of July to-day! ] ” 

Fourteenth of July! At these words a 
change came over the hirsute mute. A 
smile parted the dark bramble of his beard, 
giving a glimpse of a formidable cavity, 
lined with shark-like defenses. Then 
without a word he picked up his Win- 
chester and shot off the magazine in a 
frenzy of detonating joy. A long shiver 
ran through the herd. A confusion of 
plaintive “ ma-a-a-s,” and then a furious 
panic sent them toiling up the granite 
slope. The dogs jumped in furious and 
multiplied attack. The herd rotated a 
dozen times as in vertigo, then cowed, ter- 
rorized by bark and bite, huddled back 
tremblingly to their assigned territory. 

The herder gave his report,—one lamb 
astray, two taken with the rheumatism, 
but these would soon be well. The stray? 
well, he had heard the prolonged howl of 
the coyotes in the night, and then silence. 

He was from Northern France and he 
prolonged his syllables in a monotonous 
but pleasant sing-song. Little Pete rolled 
his r’s like a Gatling gun and struck out 
his vowels as if beating them on an anvil. 


And in the profound and hollow silence of 
the mountain air, the diaiogue floated in 
fantastic music. 

After careful instructions, Little Pete 
remounted and started back toward his 
cabin. The inspection of his herd had 
confirmed his contentment. Two thou- 
sand sheep! he would wait till he had— 
yes,—five thousand. Then he would sell 
and return to Provence, to the warm and 
pleasant country where one can say what 
he thinks, show what he feels, without be- 
ing ridiculous; where one can laugh and 
weep and find others to laugh and weep 
with him out of pure sympathy. 

The sun now bathed the meadow with a 
shower of golden light and Pete’s heart 
gladdened one more degree as he saw be- 
fore the cabin a column of smoke arising, 
airily mounting in rings and curls, turn- 
ing in slow and graceful waltz. That 
smoke meant breakfast, and Pete congrat- 
ulated himself on the impulse which had 
prompted him to offer hospitality to 
Grim. 

Grim had just finished his culinary 
task and was standing with his back to the 
fire, awaiting Pete. He was a long, 
lamentable consumptive, standing loosely 
in a pair of immense boots which seemed 
to cement him to the ground like a pedes- 
tal. Wan, thin, hollowed out by disease, 
he lived only on the tenacious belief that 
he was getting well. 

They sat down to their meal. Little 
Pete started talking of the fourteenth of 
July and of the famous French Revolu- 
tion; Grim more calmly but with equal 
persistence of the Fourth of July and the 
American Revolution, matching hero with 
hero, deed with deed; and finally the 
breakfast ended with a toast to Washing- 
ton and Lafayette. 

Then the little sheep-herder entered 
the cabin, rummaged in his chest, reli- 
giously brought to light an old, dilapidated 
edition of Michelet’s Histoire de France, 
and launched himself on the splendid 
recital of the Revolution. At times he 
would spring up suddenly, pace up and 
down nervously, declaiming scraps of 
famous speeches in a formidable rolling of 
r’s and detonation of vowels, striking up 
magnificent attitudes, thundering menace, 
defiance. 
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‘ Seated with his back to a sugar-pine, 
Grim was making a desperate effort at a 
piece of poetry which he had started two 
years before, but which seemed totally 
refractory to his stubborn persistence. It 
began : 

O ye great magnificent rolling pines, 


The second verse was meant to end in 
“hinds” to rhyme with “pines,” but 
Grim, notwithstanding prodigies of in- 
genuity, could never make that exas- 
perating “hinds” come out at the end, 
preceded by the necessary number of feet. 
And for the thousandth time he was wrest- 
ling with the problem, drawing long, 
dolorous breaths, turning, returning, tor- 
turing sentences in all contortions with 
the same discouraging result, till sweat 
beaded his brow and his brain seemed prey 
to some horrible nightmare. Yet he knew, 
he felt it in his bones, that if he could only 
get the first two lines started, the “ hinds ” 
obediently teamed with the “ pines,” he 
would, carried on by the torrent of inspir- 
ation he felt within him, write something 
grand, immortal; something which would 
reverberate down the ages in a magnificent 
crash of harmony. So, drawing up his 
knees to his chin, patiently, painfully he 
tried and toiled, tried and_ toiled. 
Behind him, Little Pete, Michelet in one 
hand, brandishing a rifle in the other, was 
muttering with fearful energy and a fus- 
illade of r-r-r’s: “La patrie est en danger! 
De laudace, de laudace, encore de 
Yaudace, et toujours, de l’audace! ” 

Over a ridge, a thick, whirling cloud of 
dust appeared approaching slowly toward 
the meadow. At times the veil was torn 
open for a moment, showing a gray, fluffy, 
undwating mass. As it neared, a chorus 
of plaintive “ma-a-a-s” floated tremu- 
lously on the breeze, cut by the quick, 
sharp, commanding barks of the dogs. 
Little Pete dropped his book, startled. 

“It’s André; he’s taking his sheep to 
the upper flat; he’ll get there ahead 
of mine! ” he said, disconcerted for a mo- 
ment. 

Then after a volley of appropriate inter- 
jections, which split the air like the wail 
of an infuriated buzz-saw, he calmed him- 
self. A crafty smile spread over his dark- 
ened countenance, smoothing it to its 
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accustomed serenity. Little Pete’s fertile: 
imagination had found the means of ward- 
ing the danger. 

With a smile of welcome, both hands 
extended hospitably, he walked toward the 
rival sheepman with a volubility of greet- 
ing. 

“ Allons, André, on ne travaille pas 
aujourd’hui—[{ One does not work to- 
day!] C’est le quatorze Juillet! Allons, 
viens trinquer!—|The fourteenth of 
July! Come, one toast!|]” And in a mo- 
ment he had a rotund demijohn out of the 
cabin full of petit bleu. 

. André, tall, dark, slender, nervous, hesi- 
tated. His magnificent black eyes flashed 
distrust for a moment, but the magic 
words, “ Quatorze Juillet,” and perhaps 
the healthy, round demijohn, triumphed. 

He was no sooner seated than the demi- 
john poured out glass and glass with mu- 
sical eagerness. At a sign from Pete, 
Grim unsaddled the mule with celerity, 
and a sonorous slap sent the animal scam- 
pering toward the high grass. André 
made a gesture of protest, but without con- 
viction. Poor André! he had seen no 
one but dog and sheep for three weeks, 
and here was somebody to converse with in 
French,—no, better yet, in Provencal. 
And then it was the “ Quatorze Juillet ” 
and—the demijohn. (Patriotism and 
pleasure were allied against business; he 
fell; he was captured, and Little Pete 
breathed more freely. 

The day passed in an exchange of rem- 
iniscences. It was pleasant to talk of 
Provence. Then Little Pete started tell- 
ing of the Revolution, and the great deeds, 
and generous ideas. And, when pretextiny 
a visit to his herd, he left André with the 
Michelet opened on “ The Fall of the Bas- 
tille,” the latter thought only of the glory 
of France, that it was good to be French, 
that Pete was French, that it was the 
Fourteenth of July. 

Pete returned. The sun descended and 
empurpled a huge column of dust, rolling 
slowly over the upper flat. Little Pete. 
contemplated it restfully, nay, tenderly. 
Grim, in search of poetic inspiration, 
gazed at it. 

“I wonder what makes it! ” 

“It looks like a band of sheep,” sug~ 
gested Pete, with a smile. 
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A slender form, vibrating with rage, 
bounded to its feet. 

“Ah! traitre! vendu! faux frére!— 
[Traitor! Judas! false brother!] ” 

In two jumps André was on his mule, 
spurring toward his herd. But it was too 
late. ‘The scarlet cloud, enveloping the 
two thousand sheep of Little Pete, or 
Pierre Mireaux, was rolling triumphantly 
over the flat. André stopped. A short, 
thick form stood before his mule. 

“ Allons, André, que diable! c’est le 
quatorze Juillet; nous la partagerons, la 
prairie—|we’ll share it, the meadow]. 
Allons, reviens !—[ Come on back]. Nous 
ne nous battrons pas—[ We not fight 
ce’est le quatorze Juillet.” 

André, choked with resentment, pale 
with the pang of disillusioned friendship, 
answered with a curse. Plunging his 
spurs into the animal, he sought to ride 
over the detaining form. Crafty Little 
Pete was imploring now, full of remorse. 
Ah! if it had not been “ le quatorze,” he 
would have taken pride in his trick, but 
now, his heart revolted against his head. 
With artistic appreciation he laughed to 
himself approvingly at his cleverness, and 
yet was furious, ready to beat himself for 
having done it. 

It was getting dark. A sudden chill 
fell on the meadow. In front of the cabin, 
a tongue of fire shone, glimmered hesitat- 
ingly for a moment, then leaped in a fury 
of crackling wood, throwing a vibrating 
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red spot to their very feet. Grim had lit 
the camp-fire. André’s resistance was 
weakening; his hot, southern temper was 
deserting him in spite of his efforts to re- 
tain it. From the darkness Pete’s voice 
rose more and more imploring, tender, 
half-tremulous :— 

* Allons, mon vieux, on ne se sépare pas 
comme ca, | Come, old man, let ’s not part 
like that.] Deux francais ¢a ne se bat pas 
le quatorze Juillet [Two Frenchmen, they 
cannot fight on the fourteenth of July]. 
Allons, viens prés du feu; nous parlerons 
de la France | Come on near the fire ; we ‘il 
talk of France]. Et demain, nous y irons 
ensemble, a cette fameuse prairie | and to- 
morrow, we ’|] share it, the meadow].” 

André resisted with diminishing 
strength. The entrancing words of “ qua- 
torze Juillet ” and “ France” came to his 
ears in appealing repetition. He yielded. 


And later, when Little Pete’s eloquence 
had subsided, given way to the profound 
and dreamy silence which comes inevitably 
at a camp-fire, the two primitive but gen- 
erous souls gazing on the glow nodded to 
visions of magnificence and glory, saw 
splendid, fortified castles crumble before 
the assault, saw the struggle, heard the 
roar of the hero-mob. And little by little, 
this confusion and medley gave way to 
something simpler and more definite and 
more grand—a tri-color flag waving 


proudly above earthly turmoil. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


ep day when Miss Ravaline brought to the Arbor a new book in which she was 
interested, we asked her to read it aloud. Accordingly she opened it and began 

at the first chapter. But she had hardly finished the first sentence when Elacott 
interrupted with,— 

“That is not the way to read a book.” 

Miss Ravaline stopped, and asked to be instructed as to the proper way. 

“When you enter the house,” said Elacott, “do you jump from the walk to the 
threshold ? ” 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Ravaline; “I use the steps.” 

“ Quite right!” said Elacott. “And likewise when you enter a book you should 
not jump from the cover to the text. You should begin by reading the title-page. A 
reader who skips the title-page is like one who introduces his friend and does not 
speak the name distinctly enough for you to understand whether you are making the 
acquaintance of Mr. Thompson or Mr. Tamarind.” 

“I suppose you are right,” said she; “and of course for similar reasons I should 
next read the preface.” 

“It is generally well to read the preface,” said Elacott, “ though it is not always 
necessary. Some prefaces are written solely for the purpose of instructing the 
reviewer what to say about the book, or at least to prevent him from misunderstand- 
ing it and saying what is not true. A shrewd reviewer always reads the preface care- 
fully, whether he goes through the book itself or not. In a work of imagination, a 
preface is generally detrimental, and it is a kindness to the author when the reader 
skips it. Take, for instance, a good novel. Whatever else the author may have had 
in mind, he must, from the very nature of the work, have striven to make it sound as 
if it were true, to produce the effect of reality. It may be a very romantic and unusual 
reality; but still, if the work is well done, it is a reality in appearance. A preface 
puts aside the assumptions of the story as to time, place, and character, and thus com- 
pletely destroys the illusion.” 

“ But,” said Miss Ravaline, “the author may find it necessary to explain some 
things.” 
“ If his work does not explain itself,” said Elacott, “it is defective and so far a 
failure, and instead of writing a preface he should re-write the story.” 

“On the other hand,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “there are books that ought not to 
be without prefaces; but some writers appear to avoid them for the simple reason 
that prefaces have the reputation of never being read. The most notable instance 
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_ that I have observed is in Macaulay’s ‘ History of England.’ ‘The first three or four 
pages of that eloquent book are in reality a preface, and should have been printed 
as such. But apparently he wanted to make sure of their being read, and so ran them 
in as a part of the opening chapter.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Elacott. ‘“ And when the author or the principal actors are 
called before the curtain, on the presentation of a successful play, the audience make 
the same mistake, essentially, that the writer of an imaginative work is guilty of 
when he adds a preface. They set aside everything imaginative in that which is before 
them, and break the very illusion that they have paid the author and actors to pro- 
duce for them.” 

“It appears to me,” said I, “that your criticism is perfectly just when applied to 
any calling before the curtain between the acts. But after the play is finished, when 
the audience may be supposed to waken from their dream, then I see no impropriety 
in such a compliment to author and players.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Elacott; “and yet the attention given to the 
play itself, and the applause bestowed upon it as it progresses, cannot be construed 
as anything but the highest compliment to author or actor, or both. For my part, 
when I have seen a really artistic drama, I am not only best pleasing myself but indi- 
rectly giving most praise to those who produced it, by not calling them out even at the 
end. A stanza comes to mind in which the poet has expressed my feelings exactly :— 

‘Nay, let me turn my face away 
Before you drop the curtain’ 

I would not know ‘t is all a play, 
Nor think one line uncertain. 

I would not break the crystal through, 
Its framework to discover; 


But as I dreamed that all was true, 
So let it seem forever.’ ” 


“From what poet do you quote, Mr. Elacott? ” said Mrs. Trenfield. 

He pretended not to hear, but she repeated the question. ‘Then he blushed a 
little and was silent. 

“Tt is his own, of course,” said I. 

“Tf it is,” said she, “I wish he would give us the entire poem.” 

Then he blushed more deeply, and was if possible more silent. 

“Probably that’s all there is of it,” said I; “and probably even that had no 
existence three minutes ago.” 

Elacott acknowledged that this was the truth. Whereupon Miss Ravaline at once 
tried her own skill at improvising, saying :— 

“If at a word your rhymes are wrought, 
Speak ever thus without a thought.” 


“That is well vérsified,” said Elacott, “ but the last three words are a little am- 
biguous.” 

“T did not mean them to be,” said she; “but 1 suppose extemporaneous com- 
position must be specially liable to that fault. Now let us return to our principal 
theme, for there is nothing like doing up a subject completely while you have it in 
hand. Would not the rule that you appear to have established require also the exclu- 
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sion of the ‘ L’envoi,’ the ‘ Go, little book,’ which so often seems to come especially 
from the writer’s heart and as often carries a peculiar pathos to the readers? ” 

“I know that many of those little epilogues, those farewell verses, are beautiful 
in themselves,” said Elacott; “but yet 1 would exclude them all. When Longfellow 


writes :— 
‘The book is completed 
And closed like the day, 
And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away,’ etc., 


he says to me, in effect, ‘ This is a mere book that you have been reading—a thing spun 
out of my brain.’ If, instead of putting those verses into the volume, he had written 
them and kept them to himseif in manuscript, and I had read them in his life and let- 
ters, after he was gone, their poetic effect on me would be much greater.” 

“Should you not say, then,” Mrs. Trenfield asked, “that those painters commit 
a similar error who appear to delight in bringing themselves into their pictures, or 
reminding the beholder of their profession?—from the worn-out witticism of repre- 
senting a cow or a goat knocking over the white umbrella and chewing the wet pic- 
ture which the sketcher has left for a while in the pasture, to the more dignified 
examples of self-consciousness in oil and canvas? ” 

“Virtually the same,” said Elacott. “ But there is another blemish in many 
books which I sometimes think is less excusable than any we have mentioned. I mean 
the dedications.” 

“ Those,” said 1, “are generally supposed to show the sweet and affectionate dis- 
position of the author. You can see from some of them that the writer, conscious that 
he has attained immortality, has an idea of taking his dearest friend on his back, that 
they may travel together down the ages.” 

“T think you are a little unjust with your sarcasm,” said Mrs. ‘Trenfield. 
“ Many dedications indicate to me that the writer is simply conscious of having striven 
to do his best, and when the task is finished he feels like laying the result at the feet 
of a dear friend—perhaps the one from whom he expects the most sympathetic criti- 
cism. He is conscious of the faults in his work, and when he thinks of its being read 
he likes best to imagine that person reading it; hence he gives it an inscription that 
appears to mark it as having been written for that person alone and coming only inci- 
dentally under the eye of others.” 

“That is a most amiable interpretation, and it does you credit,’ said Elacott. 
“ But though it may be correct in some instances, I still hold that any dedication of 
a book is an absurdity. Originally a book was dedicated to some wealthy or powerful 
patron, who was supposed to be far above the writer in fame and importance, and 
who graciously lent his countenance to the work and thereby gave it some vogue. But 
now all that is reversed. The dedicator rather patronizes the dedicatee. And as it 
has come to be generally recognized that literary fame is the most enduring of all, 
there are not many persons who are not willing to see their name on the printed page 
in one form or another. But even if the general principle were correct, the specific 
instances of absurdity and silliness that are displayed under it are almost enough to 
condemn the practice. Appropriateness appears to be seldom considered. I have seen 
a volume of military biography dedicated to a merchant, and a volume of humor to 
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the dullest man in the State. There is a pretty book which is deservedly a classic 
with young people. Its popularity was immediate, and through half a century it never 
has waned. When first published, it bore a digmified dedication to a certain lady, and 
this may be seen in all the early editions. But after the author married he changed 
the dedication to his wife. I never look at it without thinking of the split headstone.” 

As we all declared we had not heard the story, he told it. 

“A certain man,” he said, “lost his wife, and placed at her grave a handsome 
headstone, unusually thick. When he lost his second wife, he had the stone split to 
make two thinner ones. And when he proposed to a third woman, she answered, ‘ | 
don’t know, sir; I hardly think that headstone will split again.’ Perhaps the most 
absurd of all is the blind dedication—the one so written that no one except the dedi- 
catee can understand it. For instance, a few days ago I picked up a new book by a 
very popular author and found it dedicated like this: ‘To X. Y. Z. from A. B. (then 
a date), O. P. Q.’ As that conveys no information whatever to the reader, why was it 
thrust before the reader at all? If the author had simply written it in the copy that 
he sent to X. Y. Z., that would have answered every purpose. Then there is the 
mortuary dedication. I pick up another book, and I find it inscribed, ‘ To the mem- 
ory of my grandfather.’ I would like to ask the author how he supposes that can 
memorize his grandfather. It tells us that he had a grandfather, but we knew that 
before. If he really wants to preserve his grandsire’s memory, he should write some- 
thing about him, not at him, or at least should mention his name. That sort of thing 
is carried to its extreme of silliness in Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance to Shakespeare, 
where she actually prints in the book an expression of her exquisite pleasure in remem- 
bering that she reads the last proof on her dear mother’s birthday! Finally, we have 
the dedication in which one gives away what is not his own—a piece of literary 
effrontery. Thus, one merely edits a book which was written by some one else—per- 
hap a standard author—and then presumes to dedicate it to some friend or public 
functionary. 1 have seen a standard poet edited simply by the addition of a biograph- 
ical sketch, and then the volume dedicated to a statesman who probably never read a 
dozen lines of poetry in his life.” 

“ Are you aware,” said Miss Ravaline, “that in condemning what you call the 
blind dedication you condemn the famous dedication of Shakespeare’s sonnets? ” 

“T am,” he answered, “and I do not hesitate to condemn Shakespeare for pre- 
fixing that foolishness to those noble poems, thus giving occasion for the printing of 
endless pages of idle speculation as to who was ‘ W. H.’, and causing many readers to 
waste their ingenuity on an insoluble puzzle instead of enjoying the sonnets. Yes, if 
I were the autocrat of literature, I would forbid all dedications of books. I never 
knew of but one that would have been appropriate, and that one was not written.” 

“What was it?” said Mrs. Trenfield. : 

“ A certain man,” said he, “ who was an apostle of a certain great philanthropy, 
made a compilation appropriate to the cause. If he had given the profits of the sale 
of his book to that cause, and had dedicated the volume either to the cause itself or to 
its foremost champion, I could have commended that. But he did nothing of the kind; 
he pocketed the profits and wrote no dedication at all.” 

Here Elacott glanced at his watch, said he must meet a friend at the train, and 
passed through the turnstile and walked rapidly down the street. 
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THERE seems to be an un- 


| The usually sharp pitch just 
Transvaal ahead of Britain in “the 
Troubles steep path” of empire. It is 


hardly possible that a con- 
flict with the Boers can be avoided, and 
should it come, it is likely to be a war that 
will test British arms far more severely than 
the Soudan campaign, or any war since the 
Crimean. This is against white men and 
men with intense patriotic feeling. More- 
over, it is against men accustomed from in- 
fancy to the use of firearms and to military 
tactics, albeit of the guerrilla type. These 
men will be led by generals who have 
proved themselves able, and all will be 
directed by one of the shrewdest minds of 
the present day. 

It is not to be doubted what the result 
will be. English resources and numbers will 
surely win, unless Napoleon was wrong in 
noting that Providence favored the heaviest 
battalions. Then, too, the large Uitlander 
element in the Transvaal itself will be a 
- source of weakness to the Boers; for it will 
take constant guarding to keep them from 
aiding a force that is fighting their battles. 

This war, if it comes, will find American 
sympathy divided. There will be those who 
sympathize with the Boers in their gallant 
fight for independence and liberty, and there 
will be others who will deny the right of 
independence and liberty to any people if 
it is to be used to oppress others. The Uit- 
landers have rights to a representation in 
the government that rules them. They have 
developed the resources of the land and 
have given it its significance in world affairs. 
To tax them without representation and to 
govern them without their consent is illiber- 
al, to say the least. 

The world is growing very small. It is 
not possible longer for a nation to make a 
hermit of itself. It must enter into the 
world family, or be crushed by the pressure 
from without. The Boers longed for isola- 
tion and independence; they only wanted to 
be let alone. But it could not be. There 


was in the soil of the Transvaal that magnet 
which irresistibly drew to it men of other 
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nations. No wall that the Boers could build 
could keep out the rush to the Rand. 

Ot course this was hard on the Boers. 
Their wish for solitude was not an ignoble 
one; it was only an anachronism, that they 
should think that they could keep them- 
selves apart from the world. The inevitable 
followed. The Uitlanders, growing in num- 
bers and preponderating in wealth, could not 
go untaxed; for their very presence made 
revenue necessary. Then they began to de- 
mand a share in the disposal of the taxes 
they paid, and it is this dispute that is now 
reaching the acute stage. Jameson’s raid 
was wrong rather from a technical stand- 
point than in itself, in the judgment of men 
who look at things as they are rather than 
as they would be in an ideal state. 

The fact that British territory surrounds 
the Transvaal and that a claim to sovereign- 
ty had been made and established to a cer- 
tain extent, and the further fact that the 
aggrieved Uitlanders are largely of British 
blood, made it the duty of the British govern- 
ment to conduct the case for the Uitlanders, 
and probably to take arms in their quarrel. 


The War IN some aspects the war in 
in the the Philippines is based on 
the same principles. There, 

Philippines 


too, a great nation is pitted 
against a people fighting for 
independence and liberty,—the power of the 
greatest republic of the world is being used 
to destroy the aspirations of a republic strug- 
gling to assert itself. Viewed in this light 
alone, it is a crime blacker than the partition 
of Poland. 

And what other light is there? The anti- 
imperialists can see none, and are corres- 
pondingly bitter in their denunciations. But 
in general they are not people who have the 
reputation for many-sidedness. Rather their 
habit is to wear moral monocles. 

There is this great principle of world good 
and world progress that they overlook, this 
eminent domain that demands right of way 
for civilization. Without this principle, 
there never could have been any advance,— 
America would still be the home of the In- 


Etc. \ 


dian who claims its soil by the title of time 
out of mind possession. But the world does 
move, and the Philippines is one of the spots 
where progress is to be looked for. 

And yet we must make our case very clear. 
We must show that it is progress and not 
retrogression that we are seeking. If we 
overcome the Filipinos to oppress them, to 
make slaves of them, then the curse will 
rightly rest upon us. On the other hand, if 
we put down armed opposition and then 
govern the islands for the good of all, estab- 
lishing stability, justice, education, and all 
the benefits of civilization, so that the best 
of the Filipinos shall shortly come to bless 
the day when they submitted to our rule, 
then we shall be justified. ; 

This sets before us no light task. Only 
sublime self-confidence can make us happy 
in undertaking it, but rightly or wrongly 
that self-confidence is still strong in the 
great mass of the American people. 


A SMALL pamphlet issued 


N. E. A. by James A. Barr, of Stock- 
‘ ton, Assistant State Mana- 
— ger of the National Educa- 


tional Association gives par- 
ticulars as to routes and ex- 
penses of reaching the Convention at Los 
Angeles. We quote a few paragraphs: 


The round trip rate by rail via direct 
routes to and from Los Angeles has been 
fixed at one regular first class (six months’ 
or thirty days’) fare, plus $2.00, membership 
fee. In all cases this membership fee is col- 
lected when tickets to Los Angeles are sold. 
Where an advance membership fee of $2.00 
has already been paid, a rebate of $2.00 may 
be secured from the Treasurer of the N. BE. 
A. in Los Angeles, July llth to 14th, by 
presenting both the advance membership 
coupon and the coupon of membership al- 
tached to the ticket. 

Tickets will be on sale at all points in 
California from July 7th to 11th, inclusive. 
On these dates any person may obtain the 
special one fare round trip rate by paying 
the additional membership fee of $2.00. 

For the benefit of teachers (from points 
north of Mojave and San Luis Obispo) and 
of immediate members of their families ac- 
companying them, who wish to go in ad- 
vance of the dates of sale, the Southern 
‘Pacific Company will sell tickets at the rate 
named on any day, June ist to July 7th, on 
presentation of certificate (with which all 
county and city superintendents north of 
Mojave will be supplied), countersigned by 
the county or city superintendent, as the case 
may be, to show that the holder is a teacher 
in good standing and that the other names 
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thereon are those of immediate members of 
the teacher’s family intending to accompany 
the holder. 

The tinal return limit of all tickets sold in 
California at points north of Mojave by the 
Southern Pacific Company will be August 
31, 1899; south of Mojave, by all lines, July 
31, 1899. The special rates (one and one-half 
regular fares) offered by the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company will be available return- 
ing up to August 30th. If no steamer sails 
on that date, then return limit may be ex- 
tended to the sailing of the next steamer 
thereafter. 

Stopover privileges will be allowed at any 
point within going transit limit (July 14th) 
and returning within the final limit (August 
Sist) on tickets sold at points north of Mo- 
jave. All side trip tickets sold at special 
rates for the round trip from Los Angeles 
to all points in Southern California are good 
for ten days from date of sale, if purchased 
in Los Angeles. If bought at home station 
in connection with ticket to Los Angeles and 
return the side-trip tickets will bear the same 
limit as the ticket to Los Angeles. In either 
case side-trip tickets will carry stop-over 
privileges. 

The following are the N. B. A. round trip 
rates from several valley and coast points, 
the first column giving the rate going and re- 
turning via the San Joaquin Valley, the sec- 
ond column the rate one way via the San 
Joaquin Valley and the other via the Coast 
Line: 


18.60 26.60 
15.00 24.60 
San Francisco, Oakland, 

Alameda, Berkeley.. 17.00 23.00 
. . 14.45 23.00 
13.35 23.00 
8.45 23.00 


(In each case the above rate includes the 
membership fee of $2.00.) 


The summary of a week’s expense from 
Stockton to Los Angeles and return as out- 
lined, going and returning via the San Joa- 
quin Valley, would be as follows: 


Round trip (including member- 


Berth going and returning (two 

to a berth), for each person.. 2.50 

3.00 
4.00 
Incidental expemses........... 2.00 

$30.35 


If the trip one way is made via the Coast 
Line, the expense for the week will be in- 
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creased $8.00, making a total of $38.35. If 
one person occupied a double berth, the ex- 
pense will be $2.50 in excess of that given 
above. 


The trips and expenses that will figure if 
two, three, or four weeks are given to the 


Monthly 


trip are also calculated, and it is shown that 
a month may be spent in Southern Califor- 
nia visiting all points of interest, from any 
place in California at an expense of less 
than one hundred dollars. Mr. Barr's leaf- 
let may be had for the asking. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems by Sill, Realf, and Markham 

A THIRD and final volume of the poems of 
the late Edward Rowland Sill has been is- 
sued by Houghton, Mifflln & Co., under tlie 
name Hermione and Other Poentg.1 All lovers 
of this man’s work, and they af& many and 
yet growing more, will be glad of s little 
book. It is filled to the brim with true 
poetry, with the most delicate imagination, 
the most subtle fancy, strong in its moral 
force, brave in all its view of life,—and in- 
formed by a love of nature that expresses 
itself in music like nature’s own. Many of 
the poems were printed in the OVERLAND, 
among them “The World Runs Round,” 
written for an anniversary of 1884 and not 
published till the July number of last year. 

We choose as an example,—rather that we 
love to repeat Mr. Sill’s work than that an 
example is needed by OVERLAND readers:— 


THE LIFE NATURAL 


Overhead the leaf song, on the upland slope; 

Over that the azure, clean from base to cope: 

Belle, the mare, beside me, drowsy from her 
lope. 


Goldy-green the wheatfield like a fluted wall 

In the pleasant wind, with waves that rise 
and fall, 

“ Moving all together,” if it “‘ move at all.” 


Shakespeare in my pocket, lest I feel alone, 

Lest the brooding landscape take a somber 
tone; 

Good to have a poet to fall back upon! 


But the vivid beauty makes the book ab- 


surd: 

What beside the real world is the written 
word? 

Keep the page till winter, when no thrush is 
heard! 


1 Hermioneand Other Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 1899. 


Why read Hamlet here?—what'’s Hecuba to 


me 

Let me read the grainfield; let me read the 
tree; 

Let me read mine own heart, deep as I can 
see. 


Poems by Richard Realf,2 collected and ed- 
ited by his friend, Colonel Richard J. Hinton, 
is a book that has long been awaited by 
many who, though never having known the 
man, yet had firmly lodged in their hearts 
some beautiful bit of his verse like the poem 
“‘Indirection,” or the lines written on the 
night of his suicide. As in most of such col- 
lections the editor has included many poems 
that the general reader, ignorant perhaps of 
the special meaning they bear to those who 
knew the poet well, would have excluded. 
A book of half the size would have done 
more for the fame of Realf. But a poet is 
not judged by his weakest link or even by 
his general average, and surely there are 
a score of poems in this collection which will 
maintain the right of their author to live. 

The introductory memoir by Colonel Hin- 
ton is satisfactory in telling what the public 
would like to know of the man who has 
moved their hearts by his song, and in leav- 
ing out or touching only delicately those 
things which the public has no right to scru- 
tinize closely. It is a strong, sympathetic, 
and manly piece of work. 

Then follow the poems. Many of them 
strike the reader of to-day as old-fashioned. 
It is not quite the modern “style” for a 
man so openly to bare his heart to the gen- 
eral eye. The war poems, too, have a flavor 
of the past, though we enter their spirit to- 


1 Poems by Richard Realf. With a Memoir by Richard 
1. Hinton. Funk & Wagnalls Company: New York: 1898. 
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day better than we should have done before 
the events of 1898 had brought our true 
feelings as to our country a little more to 
the surface. 

His last words of song were these, suffi- 
cient epitaph and eulogy:— 


He was a-weary, but he fought his fight, 
And stood for simple manhood; and was 
joyed 
To see the august broadening of the light 
And new earths heaving heavenward from 
the void. 
He loved his fellows, and their love was 
sweet— 
Plant daisies at his head and at his feet. 


Colonel Hinton says, in telling of the poet’s 
funeral: “The poet’s injunction to ‘ plant 
daisies at his head and at his feet,’ was not 
forgotten, for a little maid of fourteen, Miss 
Daisy Trueheart, was selected to meet that 
wish.” 

In order to help to the result that there 
may never lack successors to these blossoms 
we cannot forbear from printing here a 
poem by Elwyn Irving Hoffman:— 


WHO’LL GIVE A DAISY? 


A land that is covered with beautiful 
flowers, 
The world’s vast garden of lovely blooms, 
Where the humblest live ‘neath gay-hued 
bowers, 
And are heirs to riches of sweet perfumes. 
A land that never a season knows, 
But comes with blossoms pure and 
bright— 
Fields of lilies, forests of rose— 
’'T is California, Land of Light! 
Yet where are the daisies for the grave of Realf? 


He earned the fairest of all our blooms, 
He won the sweetest of blossom kind; 
Flowers that had fitly decked the tombs 
Of the Prophets; yet, with his modest 
mind, 
And his simple soul, he chose not these,— 
Nor stately lily, nor roses red,— 
But he asked that when his life should 
cease, 
Daisies should grow o’er his lonely bed. 
Yet where are the daisies on the grave of Realf? 


Only daisies! what a small request! 
Can we not grant it to him who gave 
For man and for country his very best, 
And wrought for us unto the open grave? 
Who took the fibers of his great heart 
And wove for us fabrics of wondrous 
worth, 
Who drank man’s gall and left his art 
A priceless heritage unto Earth? 
Wwno’ll give a daisy for the grave of Realf? 


Who'll give a daisy—a little flower 
To grow on the grave where the wild grass 
grows— 


To grow as he wished it in that dark hour 
When he bowed ‘neath scarce conceivable 


woes? 
Who'll give a dgisy? Who'll come and 
plant 4 
A daisy to smile at the stars above 


Just as he smiled;—no torch, no chant,— 
Only the daisies, and a thought of Love! 
Let us plant daisies on the grave of Realf. 


Making use of the vogue of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s *‘ The Man with the Hoe,” the Double- 
day & McClure Company have published a 
thin volume of his verse,l seventy-three 
poems, running in length from quatrains to 
six pages. 

Some of the Eastern literary journals have 
expressed a mild amusement and surprise 
over the recent “discovery” of Mr. Mark- 
ham on the Coast, protesting that it was no 
news to them that he is a poet and a good 
one, that they have been printing his poems 
in Scribner and elsewhere these ten years. 
They find in this poem over which the out- 
cry is made nothing better than they have 
had in a dozen poems printed half a dozen 
years ago. 

In this feeling the OVERLAND shares most 
decidedly. In the old Californian, with 
which the present series of this magazine 
began, there were verses of Markham’s as 
early as July, 1880. Perhaps a list of the 
verse he contributed may be of bibliographic 
interest, since he has grown “ great.” 


In the Californian: 
In Earth’s Shadow....... July, 1880; 
Love’s Knightliness. ..January, 1881; 
At the Tomb of Carlyle..August, 1881; 


Weath the Deliverer.......May, 1882. 
In the OVERLAND: 


Of these, “A Meeting,” “ Youth and Time,” 
and “One Life, One Law,” are included in 
tue present collection of his work, although 
no mention or acknowledgment of that fact 
is made in the prefatory note where credit 
is given to other publications. 

But all these considerations are apart from 
tue purpose of giving a critical estimate of 
Mr. Markham’s verse as shown in the book 
before us. 

Everybody who reads the name poem 
must, we think, find it strong from the 
pureiy poetical point of view. It has ring 

t The Man with the Hoe and Other Poems. By Edwin 


Markham. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company: 
1899. 
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Youth and Time.....February, 1891; 
One Life, One Law.....August, 1891. | 
| 


